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FINANCIAL 


FINANCIAL 


Notes About Issues in the Financial World 
Most Interesting to Readers of the Review 


Norway in War AnD Peace 

Whether Norway has won or lost economically 
in the war is the subject of a series of articles by 
M. Mielde in The New Europe (London), con- 
cluded in the current issue. The most significant 
passages follow: 

“It has been much discussed whether Norway 
has economically and otherwise won or lost by the 
war. That great amounts of money have found 
their way to Norway, especially through shipping, 
and to some extent through export, is indisputable. 
From being a debtor nation Norway has turned 
apparently to be a creditor nation. 

“Foreign interests in Norwegian industries were 
during the war taken over almost entirely by Nor- 
wegian capital. A considerable part of Norwegian 
securities for loans abroad to the Government and 
to municipalities was bought by Norwegian capi- 
talists and Norway’s debt to foreign countries thus 
diminished. Moreover Norwegian banks were able 
to grant comparatively big loans to foreign coun- 
tries, e.g., Great Britain and France, and could 
at the same time arrange inland loans to the Nor- 
wegian Government. 

“Finally, Norwegian capitalists were able to in- 
vest considerable sums in foreign property and 
various enterprises abroad, and at the same time 
they have greatly extended and improved indus- 
tries at home and established new ones. 

“There is no doubt that the horizon and ambi- 
tion of Norwegian enterprise has been greatly 
widened and that Norwegian fitness for interna- 
tional trade competition and business ability on 
the whole has made a great stride.” 


A Bririst BANKER ON THE SCANDINAVIAN 
Srruation 

An interesting analysis of the position in Scan- 
dinavia following the conclusion of hostilities was 
afforded by Mr. H. Bendixson at the meeting of 


the British Bank of Northern Commerce. Mr. 
Bendixson pointed out that the apparent increase 
in wealth did not mean an increase in purchasing 
power. He mentioned the high prices, the labor 
unrest, and the heavy taxes as drawbacks in the 
development of industry. Looking to the future, 
however, he took the view that the economic and 
political stability of the Scandinavian countries 
is such as to make it improbable that there will 
be further serious currency depreciation. 

In emphasizing the great necessity of a _re- 
sumption of industrial activity in both Central 
and Eastern Europe, Mr. Bendixson said that 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark were closely in- 
terwoven with these parts of Europe before the 
war, and it requires a return of prosperity to 
these unsettled districts if they are to become once 
again good customers of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. In fact, permanent prosperity to the North- 
ern nations may be deemed impossible without 
a revival of trade and the establishment of set- 
tled conditions in the new kingdoms formed in 
Eastern Central Europe, as well as in Russia. 


Possinte Increase 1N Discount Rate 1n Norway 
There has been considerable discussion lately 
and frequent rumors that Norges Bank would in- 
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crease its discount rate to 7 per cent, the prevail- 
ing rate in England and other countries, but late 
reports from Norway state that while such an in- 
crease would not be a surprise, it is not expected 
on the basis of present conditions. On the other 
hand, it is reported as the general banking opin- 
ion that an increase in the rate from 6 to 7 per 
cent will probably not be necessary unless the 
Bank of England announces a further rise. 

One of the most potent reasons urged for main- 
taining the present rate and one that has consid- 
erable weight because of its popular appeal, is 
that any such raise by Norges Bank it is believed 
would be reflected in increased cost of produc- 
tion and manufacture and that in its final effect 
it would be borne by the consuming public. Re- 
cent reports of the condition of the Norges Bank 
itself show a continually stronger tendency. 


SwepisH Bank Increases Business 


Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, of Géteborg 
and Stockholm, has cabled Brown Brothers & Coa., 
their New York correspondent, to the effect that 
a dividend for 1919 at the rate of 21.12 per cent 
hassbeen declared. Since 1914 the deposits current 
acegunts of this institution, the largest in Sweden, 
hav@ risen from 250,364,094 kronor to 961,050,921 
kr@for. On December 31, 1919, the paid up capital 
and reserves of Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 
were 182,000,000 kronor. 


t 

ScanpinaviaN Banxs Have Successrut YEAR 

The analysis of the 1919 reports of the leading 
Scandinavian banks indicates that a majority had 
a very successful year. Stockholm’s Enskilda Bank, 
for instance, increased its surplus from 8,842,804 
kronor to 11,180,760 kronor, its time and savin 
deposits from 145,602,051 kronor to 155,942,562 
kronor and its demand deposits and current ac- 
counts from 147,587,242 kronor to 183,720,092 
kronor. Privatbanken i Kjébenhavn increased 
its surplus from 9,775,000 kroner to 11,924,000 
kroner and its demand deposits and current ac- 
counts from 475,645,000 -kroner~ to _ 503,325,000 
kroner. In 1918 this bank raised its dividend from 
10 per cent to 12 per cent and the latter rate was 
continued in 1919. Its capital stock is now 60,000,- 
000 kroner. 


Foreign Trape THrovucH Foreign INvestMENT 


The Leach Foreign Review, the first number of 
which is just published by A. B. Leach and Com- 
pany, writes on the opportunity for foreign in- 
vestment: “In the opportunity which is offered to 
the American investor to purchase the internal 
obligations of foreign nations there is obviously 
an unusual profit possibility such as rarely occurs. 
If in the process of readjustment and the recov- 
ery of exchanges, the investor of American dollars 
acquires the larger profits possible only by reason 
of the abnormal and temporary conditions, he can 
also have the satisfaction of knowing that what 
he has done has helped in the rehabilitation for 
which every one is striving. If we, as a nation, 
are to maintain the position of international bank- 
ers, in which we suddenly and unexpectedly find 
ourselves placed, we must drop the parochial point 
of view. The welfare of the world means our 
welfare.” 5 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Your Money’s Idle Hours 


Because of the increased burden which war and re- 
sulting economic disarrangements have placed upon 
the dollar quicker turn-over of working capital is a 
most important factor in the financing of every 
business. 


Payment of higher interest rates will not always 
secure funds. In a situation where larger amounts 
are required for handling individual transactions 
and restriction of loans may be necessary to provide - 
for essential activities, ‘‘stde-tracked credits’’ are 
doubly undesirable. 


A measure of relief comes when deliveries and col- 
lections are speeded up by reducing delays which 
even under normal conditions are often allowed to 
clog the processes of trade. To this relief, the 
Irving contributes by direct collections everywhere 
in America and by tracing shipments, notifying 
consignees of arrivals and presenting drafts by mes- 
senger daily in all parts of Manhattan. The 
straight line to results is the unfailing rule of Irving 
specialized service. 
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WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE AUGUST NUMBER 


Cart Eric Linprn is one of the artists represented in the collection which is now 
shown in Sweden under the auspices of the Foundation. He was born in Sweden and 
has studied in the Art Institute in Chicago, where he frequently exhibits: 


NaTHANn SépERBLoM, born in 1866, is probably the youngest man who ever held 
the office of archbishop in Sweden. His first charge was that of pastor to the Swedes 
living in Paris and the Swedish sailors visiting French harbors. He then used the 
opportunity to study in France, and took the degree of doctor of divinity at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. After his return to Sweden, he became professor of theology at 
Uppsala. He is the author of many scholarly books on religious subjects. As arch- 
bishop, he has been active in bringing Christians in various parts of the world into 
touch with one another. His energy, versatility, his gift for languages, and his fac- 
ulty for making friends have contributed to make him an important factor in modern 
international church movements. 


EuisaBeTH LutuHer Cary is a writer on subjects of art and literature. Among 
her books are Artists Past and Present, The Art of William Blake, and works dealing 
with aspects of the life and art of Tennyson, Browning, the Rosettis, William Morris, 
and Emerson. For the last twelve years, Miss Cary has been art editor of the New 
York Times. Her interest in Scandinavian art was stimulated by the exhibition 
arranged under the auspices of the Foundation in 1912-13. 


A career of wonderful promise was cut short by the death from heart disease of 
JOHANN SiGuRJO6NssoNn in Copenhagen, August 4, at only 39 years of age. Sigurjénsson 
brought to the common stock of Scandinavian literature an element altogether unique, 
a combination of the grandeur and tragic power of the sagas with the idyllic charm of 
modern Icelandic life. His Eyvind of the Hills is one of the greatest literary monu- 
ments of the North in this generation, and has made a profound impression on Ameri- 
can réaders, who have learned to know the author through the volume Modern Ice- 


landic Plays pulished in the ScanpiNavian Curassics. His sonnet “Eternity” pub- 
lished in this number is one of his few but exquisite poems. 


Frep L. Howmss is a young Wisconsin writer. He was for a time city editor of 
the Wisconsin State Journal in Madison and is now managing editor of LaFollette’s 
Magazine. He is at present publishing in serial form a History of Wisconsin. It 
was while making preparations for this work that he became acquainted with Mr 
Skavlem. 


KnupacE Rusacer is one of the younger Danish composers. 
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William Henry Schofield 


William Henry Schofield, professor of Comparative Literature 
in Harvard University and president of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, died at his home in Peterborough, New Hampshire, on 
June 24, 1920, after an illness of some months. 


He was born on April 6, 1870, in Brockville, Ontario, the son of 
the Reverend William Henry Schofield and Anna (Parker) Schofield. 
At the age of nineteen he graduated from Victoria College of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. In 1893 he received from Harvard University the 
degree of Master of Arts, and two years later that of Doctor of 
Philosophy. During his course of study at Harvard he gave evidence 
of unusual brilliancy of mind, so that upon the completion of his course 
he was sent abroad by the University as Travelling Harvard Fellow for 
two years of advanced work. 


Much of his time abroad was spent in the Scandinavian countries, 
particularly in Norway, where he studied under Bugge, whose Helge- 
digtene he later translated under the title The Home of the Eddic 
Poems. (1899). During these two years, he gained an intimate 
knowledge of Scandinavian literature and national life, and met many 
men distinguished for intellectual attainment, particularly Ibsen and 
Georg Brandes. He also spent much time in Paris, where he came 
especially under the influence of Gaston Paris. In 1897 he was called 
to Harvard as instructor in English, his specialty being the Scandi- 
navian languages and literature, ancient and modern. He was par- 
ticularly successful in his course on the Eddic poems and prose sagas, 
and in stimulating interest in modern Dano-Norwegian. At the same 
time he showed much ability in work in Early and Middle English, with 
particular reference to Old French. His lectures on the literature of 
this period were eagerly sought by graduates and undergraduates 
alike, and formed the basis of his most important book, the History of 
English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer. (1905). 
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Meanwhile, he produced a series of brilliant monographs of a technical 
character, most of which appeared in the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America. In 1906 he was appointed to the 
newly created chair of Comparative Literature in Harvard University, 
as full professor. In the following year he went to the University of 
Berlin as exchange professor, lecturing also at the Sorbonne and the 
University of Copenhagen. These lectures were subsequently re- 
printed as Chivalry in English Literature (1912). He founded and 
supported the Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, four themes 
of which have appeared, and others of which are in preparation. Even 
in the later years of his life, when chiefly occupied with problems of the 
war, and with administrative and educational matters, Professor Scho- 
field did not neglect work in productive scholarship. His last book, 
Mythical Bards and the Life of William Wallace, published shortly 
before his death, is a very distinguished contribution to knowledge of 
Early Scottish Literature. 

Besides erudition, and a remarkable command of languages, Pro- 
fessor Schofield possessed in the highest degree one of the scholar’s 
most necessary qualifications—imagination. His work is remarkable 
for its originality, for its fresh and unconventional approach to difficult 
problems. It is also very clearly arranged and organized, with a 
wealth of illustration, and a very distinct literary charm. His aim 
was to give scholarship warmth and life, and he put into his writing 
much of the enthusiasm and magnetism which made his personality 
attractive. 

Professor Schofield was an unusually able public speaker. Dur- 
ing the war he gave his services to the National Security League, and 
delivered many addresses, particularly in the Western states. He also 
did a great deal of work for the American Council on Education, in 
which he became chairman of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions. This necessitated his frequent presence in Washington, and 
involved a great deal of administrative labor, which he performed with 
great tact, enthusiasm, and devotion. There can be little doubt that 
the service which he thus rendered did much to hasten the physical 
break-down which led to his death. 

His knowledge of Scandinavian languages and literature, and 
his acquaintance with foreign scholars and writers naturally led him 
to participate in the movement for closer cultural relations between the 
Scandinavian countries and America. In 1908 he was first brought 
into contact with the American-Scandinavian Society, which was then 
in its infancy. He at once showed a keen interest in the Society, and 
took a leading part in the organization of the Boston branch. With 
Mr. Frederick P. Fish as president, Professor Schofield as vice-presi- 
dent, and Professor Hovgaard as secretary, this branch did much to 
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promote the ideals of the Society. In 1911 the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation was established in New York, thanks to the munifi- 
cence of Niels Poulson, and the Boston branch was merged into the 
larger organization. Professor Schofield became a member of the 
original Board of Trustees of the Foundation, and by his energy and 
initiative quickly made his influence deeply felt. As chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, he established official connections 
between the Foundation and the governments of the three Scandi- 
navian countries, resulting in the establishment, in these countries, of 
special Governmental Committees, for the purpose of assisting the 
Foundation in the selecting and reception of exchange students, and 
in other matters of cultural co-operation. 

The literary activity of the Foundation was perhaps what lay 
closest to Professor Schofield’s heart. As chairman of the Committee 
on Publications, he laid the foundations for a series of monographs and 
translations in English of Scandinavian classics. To the success of 
these he gave much time and effort. It was his idea that the Founda- 
tion should make known to the English-speaking world the best in 
Scandinavian literature, and that it should not so much aim at publish- 
ing popular works, likely to prove financially profitable, as at making 
accessible masterpieces which could not be put on the market on a 
commercial basis. A stately list of monographs and translations, in 
attractive and permanent form, now stands as a monument to the labor 
devoted to this branch of the Foundation’s activities. 

In January, 1917, Professor Schofield was elected president of 
the Foundation, which office he held until his death. Having many 
interests and obligations, he did not accept this position without re- 
luctance, but when once he had consented to undertake its responsibili- 
ties, he worked with the greatest energy and perseverance in promoting 
the ideals of the Foundation. As an instance of his activity may be 
mentioned the memorable dinner which he gave in November, 1917, 
at the Harvard Club in New York, in honor of the Scandinavian Com- 
missioners to the United States. He utilized this exceptional oppor- 
tunity to bring prominent Scandinavians in touch with members of 
the Board and with distinguished Americans interested in Scandinavian 
culture. On this occasion he presented the Foundation with an old 
Norwegian silver beaker of exquisite beauty, in memory of Niels 
Poulson. This gift, an illustration of which may be found in the 
Review for January-February, 1918, will always be highly treasured 
by the Trustees; who in gratefully remembering Niels Poulson cannot 
fail to associate his name with that of Professor Schofield. In 1918, 
together with Mr. Hamilton Holt and Dr. Leach, Professor Scho- 
field did much to arouse interest for the Foundation in the West, where 
so many Scandinavians are settled. He threw himself into this work 
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with characteristic vigor, on one occasion giving four lectures in a 
single day. 

Weakened by the strain of these constant responsibilities, his 
naturally fine physique could not withstand an illness which first mani- 
fested itself in a serious form less than a year before his death. He 
gave up active work only under the stress of absolute necessity, and 
even upon his sick-bed, in intervals of acute distress, was constantly 
solicitous for the undertakings to which he had given so much of his 
time and strength. None of these, save his responsibilities at Harvard 
University, lay closer to his heart than his connection with the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation. Just before his death he told a friend 
that he should always feel especial pride in and solicitude for this 
Foundation. 

Professor Schofield was married on September 4, 1907, to Mary 
Lyon Cheney, who survives him. 

It is always difficult to sum up adequately the personal qualities 
of a friend and fellow-worker. But no account of Professor Scho- 
field’s achievement would be complete without some mention of his 
extraordinary personal charm, as well as of the more serious qualities 
which lie at the foundation of character. Some would say that he was 
first of all a gentleman, in the sense in which he so admirably defined 
the word—a man fearlessly carrying chivalric ideals into practice in 
daily life. Others would maintain that he was first of all warm-hearted, 
a good companion, a faithful friend, a man of rare tact and social 
accomplishments, who was nevertheless not afraid to stand up for what 
he considered right, and who never compromised with injustice. Still 
others might recall him first of all as a scholar, a masterly writer, an 
eloquent speaker. The truest answer is that all these opinions would 
be correct, for the qualities of a man of his versatility of character 
cannot be summed up in a single phrase. Few men carry with them at 
their death so distinguished a record of achievement, or the affectionate 
regard of so many friends. 

W. W. L. 
W. HH. 






The Unity of Christendom 


A Proposed Ecumenical Council 


By NATHAN SODERBLOM 


it is high time that the Christian world should take to heart the 

prayer of Christ, recorded in the Gospel according to St. John, 17, 22 

that His disciples should be one even as He and the Father are one. 

Christians are children in the same father’s house, and therefore they 

should not mistrust one another and 

bicker among themselves like ill-be- 

haved children. Charity should begin 

at home; concord ought first of all to 

be established among people of the 

same nation who confess the name of 

Christ, and indeed the tendency of the 

age goes in this direction. But Chris- 

tian brotherhood is also the means by 

which different nations can be united. 

Never before has the Christian 

world felt so deeply its own sins and 

shortcomings measured by Christ’s 

law of love. Never before have Chris- 

tians realized so keenly the need of 

spiritual unity and practical co-opera- 

tion in working for God’s Kingdom 

onearth. The evangelical churchmen 

from England, Germany, and the 

neutral countries who met under the 

auspices of the World Alliance for 

q “ Promoting International Friendship 

oe weet, Tne through the Churches, in Bern, in the 

autumn of 1915, felt then, in the midst 

of the war, that the Cross of Christ is a unifying power that transcends 

all earthly divisions. We who took part in the meeting at the Hague, 

in the autumn of 1919, where prominent and responsible men and 

women from the countries that had lately been at war met for the first 

time in brotherly concord, we shall never forget those days. As long as 

life lasts, we shall feel it a sacred, burning duty to work toward church 
unity. 


What is the most important means to this end? The answer is: 
Not organization, not outward forms. The most important thing is 
that all over the world there be found praying, burning souls who will 
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bind together our torn and struggling humanity in the invisible chains 
of peace. Yet organization too is necessary. 

A declaration bearing witness to the unity of all true believers was 
issued already in November, 1914, by representatives of the Church 
in neutral countries, including the United States through the Federal 
Council, the churches of Denmark, Holland, Norway, and Switzer- 
land, besides two bishops in belligerent countries, the Archbishop of Fin- 
land and Bishop Ferencz of Transylvania. At that time our efforts 
were looked upon by many as an exhibition of a touching but rather 
childish naiveté. No one would then have thought that now, a little 
over five years later, the idea of church unity should be alive in Christian 
hearts throughout the world as never before in modern history. 

To mention all the significant movements toward this end that 
have been started in various quarters of the Church and in various 
countries would take too long. Let me only mention two which are, 
so far as I can see, the most important efforts looking to an organized 
and working unity of Christendom. 

The first of these is the World Conference on Faith and Order, 
initiated by the Protestant Episcopal Church of North America before 
the war, for the purpose of dealing both with questions of dogma and of 
church administration, in order, if possible, to arrive at an agreement. 
This far-sighted appeal found response in various parts of Christen- 
dom, and notably in England important results were achieved. Last 
vear a call was made on the Pope, who, however, refused to participate. 
The Roman Church will not enter into brotherhood with other parts 
of Christendom, but demands that we should tear down our own 
churches and submit to the Pope. When the American Episcopal 
Commission visited Uppsala last year, a Swedish Commission on the 
World Conference on Faith and Order was appointed with the Bishop 
of Vaxi6 as president. 

The second is the proposed Ecumenical Conference, of which I 
shall now speak. Our American Episcopal brethren and we are quite 
agreed that these two great undertakings, the World Conference on 
Faith and Order and the Ecumenical Conference, must be carried on 
independently, and that the latter, with its much nearer goal, will 
constitute the best possible preparation for the Conference on Faith 
and Order. For it is possible to work with the idea of unity for 
unity’s own sake. That is good, nay necessary, and the New Testa- 
ment demands it of us. But there is also another way, which St. Paul 
urges upon us, and that is the way of love. Love sees the suffering 
of the world and can not live without seeking to relieve it, so far as 
God gives strength. The latter is the way of the Ecumenical Con- 
ference, which will be an all-inclusive, universal Christian meeting, 
and will strive to unite the churches around a practical purpose. The 
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thought has arisen in various quarters simultaneously. Here in the 
North, in America, in Switzerland, in Holland, in Hungary, in Eng- 
land, and in Germany, voices have been lifted, each independent of 
the other, saying: Let us begin, on the strength of our Christian faith, 
to work together for the solution of the problems that are pressing 
in upon the churches at this time. 

Late in the summer of 1917 an invitation to an Ecumenical Con- 
ference was issued jointly by the Bishop of Sjaelland, Denmark, by 
the Bishop of Christiania, Norway, and by myself for Sweden. Our 
invitation was favorably received by Christians and representative 
bodies in different churches and countries on both sides. Delegates: 
were appointed by religious authorities in Hungary, in Germany, 
in Great Britain, and by the Holy Synods of Constantinople and 
Athens. Churchmen from other countries, including America, 
expected to come. It was found, however, that various difficulties, 
especially in connection with obtaining passports, made a really repre- 
sentative gathering from both sides impossible, and we therefore held 
an International Conference in Uppsala, in December, 1917, with dele- 
gates from the five neutral countries only. Its general statements on in- 
ternational brotherhood, the State, and social life have found accept- 
ance in different quarters of the Church. Our invitation was repeated 
for two different dates in the year 1918, but it was found impossible to 
hold an ecumenical meeting during the war. All our correspondents, 
however, religious bodies as well as individual churchmen, were ab- 
solutely unanimous with regard to the necessity of an Ecumenical 
Conference after peace had been declared. 

Let me digress a moment here to say that, even earlier, action for 
the same purpose had been initiated by Olaus Petri Stiftelsen, a 
foundation in the University of Uppsala, which has, for many years, 
invited eminent scholars and men of religion to lecture on religion and 
has published their lectures. This foundation invited leading church- 
men and eminent theologians from different parts of Christendom 
to lecture on church unity and on the relation of their own communion 
to this question. The lectures already published in the series Church 
Unity, all marked with the motto of Olaus Petri Stiftelsen, “The 
truth shall make you free,” constitute a unique set of documents, 
and are a strong witness to Christian solidarity in spite of earthly 
divisions. They treat the subject from the standpoint of the churches 
of Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Finland, Iceland, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Hungary, England, Germany, and other countries. Volumes 
are in print by churchmen and lecturers from Scotland, America, 
France, English non-conformity, from the Patriarchate and Holy 
Synod in Constantinople, from the churches of Russia, Greece, etc. 
Still others have promised to come and give their views on church unity. 
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Quite independently of our actions, steps had been taken in other 
countries for such a gathering of believers as we of the North had 
advocated. Thus in Great Britain, in 1917, the British Council for 
promoting an international Christian meeting was founded and began 
an energetic activity. An Ecumenical Conference was also proposed 
by the British branch of the World Alliance and by the important 
evangelical section in the church of Hungary, and in Switzerland. As 
early as 1916 the Federal Council in the United States of America 
began action in the same direction, and it has now appointed a weighty 
commission to the conference. Thus it seems that Christendom in the 
North, the Federal Council in the United States, and leading men in 
Great Britain and on the Continent are unanimous in desiring a 
gathering, as ecumenical as possible, to meet either next year or as 
soon as practicable. 

Every part of Christ’s Church, or as we generally say every 
church or religious body, has, under the guidance of God, had its own 
experiences and has developed its own customs of worship and church 
organization. The Ecumenical Conference will gather the various 
church bodies and Christian organizations, not to brotherly discussion 
of such things as dogma and church administration (though that also 
is needed) but in order to take action together and at once to relieve 
the suffering of the time. Let every religious body keep its own 
confession of faith and its organization. Our ecumenical strivings 
will not touch these things; but we need a ccGmmon preaching and 
endeavor for two purposes, which may at first seem unattainable, but 
of which we can only say that faith will move mountains. The first 
of these is brotherliness in the intercourse of nations, so that tolerance, 
truth, and righteousness may reign. The second is the renewal of 
society, so that Christian principles may be supreme; for though the 
class struggle has had and still has its significance, it can not lead to 
the goal or create the conditions that can only spring from loving 
hearts. In addition to these two large general purposes the confer- 
ence will have other definite practical aims, of which I shall only men- 
tion one. In the apocalyptic times we have just lived through, Christen- 
dom has felt the need of a common voice for that which the Christian 
conscience knew to be true and which it longed to cry out to all the 
world. The Ecumenical Conference will create such a common 
speaking trumpet, not an instrument of external authority, but a body 
having only a spiritual authority. It could be a general Christian 
council or an ecumenical committee or council consisting of Christian 
delegates. Such an organ would be listened to and have influence to 
the degree in which it would be able to make itself the vehicle of the 
Christian conscience and the spirit of Christ, amid the storms of the 
age, on burning religious and moral questions. 
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Unity for such purposes does not require unity in faith and order. 
I need only remind you of the doctrine of the Augsburg Confession 
and of the Thirty-nine Articles, which are in part a traduction of the 
Augsburg Confession. Dr. Carroll expresses the same doctrine in 
his Primer of Church Unity. Uniformity is not necessary for common 
preaching and endeavor to relieve the suffering of humanity. The 
report of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Fifth Committee says (page 
2): “ We say deliberately that in the region of moral and social 
questions we desire all Christians to begin at once to act together as 
if they were one body in one visible fellowship. This could be done 
by all alike without any injury to theological principles.” 

The Church of Christ on earth has three great divisions, all 
claiming to be catholic or universal, that is all confessing their belief 
in “one holy Catholic Church.” They are: the Orthodox or Greek- 
Russian Catholic Church, which considers the Patriarchate in Con- 
stantinople as its common spiritual authority; the Roman Catholic 
Church, submitting to the Pope at Rome; and the evangelical catholic 
church, consisting of several branches, the largest of which is made up of 
Evangelical Lutherans, while next in order follow the Anglican Epis- 
copalians and the Methodist Episcopalians. 

The Ecumenical Conference will, of course, derive much help from 
all the federations and special affinities that already exist among religi- 
ous communions in different lands. If in this connection I mention 
only that of the Evangelical Lutheran part of the Church, it is because 
I am myself a convinced member of it, and because, moreover, its 
principles, extent, and growth are but little known in the Anglo-Saxon 
world, considering that it is the largest section of evangelical catho- 
licity. 

Largely owing to the efforts of the great Bishop of Wisby in 
Sweden, who died last April at the age of eighty, the General Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Conference, founded long ago in opposition to the 
United Church of Prussia, has become a universal representation of 
the whole of Lutheranism in the world. Originating in Germany, 
where it has to this day its world headquarters, evangelical Christianity 
in the Lutheran form has proved to be a universal expression of 
evangelical faith, having important branches in Hungary and in the 
newly-created border states (extending from the Balkans to the Baltic) 
furthermore in Switzerland and Holland, and other parts of the world. 
God has so guided its destinies that the two chief centers of the 
Lutheran Church, outside of Germany, are in the North around the 
Baltic, which has almost become a Lutheran inland sea, and in the 
United States, where there are fourteen or fifteen million Lutherans 
who have manifested in recent years an admirable growth in the con- 
sciousness of spiritual communion and of great common tasks. ‘To 
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mention only one instance of this, they were, so far as I know, the 
first religious body that came from America to Europe with material 
help after the war. As Dr. Lenker remarks in one of his books on 
Lutherans in all lands, Evangelical Lutheran Christendom has done 
too little in order to know itself and make itself known. We are 
glad, therefore, to have brief authoritative accounts of Lutherans in 
the United States by Dr. Julius Remensnyder and other representa- 
tive churchmen in our series on Church Unity published by Olaus 
Petri Stiftelsen in Uppsala. The American-Scandinavian connec- 
tions for which the Editor of the Review has done so much ought to 
take advantage of the remarkable historical fact that, outside of 
the European continent, Evangelical Lutheran Christendom has its 
headquarters and its most characteristic bodies in Scandinavia and in 
the United States. 

Here in the North, the evangelical faith which is usually called 
after the greatest reformer the church has known in all times—in spite 
of his own strong opposition to his name being used to designate a 
part of the Church of Christ—has retained more continuity with the 
earlier history of the church than have other reformed communions. 
It is a form of Lutheranism that has in important respects a character 
of its own. Let me only remind you that here in Sweden we have 
never had any royal summepiscopacy and that our church has its own 
organization with parish assemblies, parish councils, diocesan synods, 
and a national church assembly. Besides this we have retained a 
constitutional episcopacy, each bishop being president of a chapter, 
which has real power and a majority of which can outvote the bishop. 
The parish clergy are chosen by men and women according to the most 
democratic rule that exists in any church so far as I know—or, let 
us say, according to the most democratic rule that can be imagined. 

It would be interesting to try to define the characteristics of each 
part of evangelical Christendom. I should say, in that case, that 
the charisma with which our section of the Church has been entrusted 
is particular insight into the revelation of God, while other sections 
of the same Church of Christ all have very valuable Jessons to teach 
us in other respects. In this article, however, I wish to call attention 
only to the special task that seems to be given to the three sections 
of Lutheranism on our planet—one in central Europe, one in northern 
Europe, and one in the United States—for the realization of an ecu- 
menical Christian endeavor. 

As to the comprehensiveness of this proposed Ecumenical Confer- 
ence, good reasons speak for beginning with evangelical Christendom 
only, in order to create a common platform for our part of the catholic 
church before inviting the Greek Orthodox and the Roman divisions. 
But there are also good reasons and warm sympathies for making its 
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scope as comprehensive as possible at once, especially as Orthodox 
Christendom in Constantinople, Athens, Sofia, Russia, Belgrade, and 
other places has manifested a sincere and active zeal for such Christian 
unity. The Patriarchate in Constantinople appointed official dele- 
gates already to the Ecumenical Conference which was invited to 
Uppsala in 1917, and as I write these lines, I have just received a 
beautiful message from that same venerable Patriarch in Constan- 
tinople advocating common preaching and common endeavor to relieve 
the urgent needs and terrible sufferings of humanity to-day. Indeed, 
if I were to publish all the witnesses to such a Christian spirit that 
have come to me publicly and privately, during the war and after the 
war, it would constitute a tremendous weight of testimony in favor 
of Christian unity around the Cross of Christ. 


As I have already said, the mightiest federation of evangelical 
Christians, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, including 
between fifty and sixty millions of Christians in the United States, 
has formally decided to take part in the evangelical conference in 
connection with us and all parts of the world that identify themselves 
with this holy cause. At the Tenth General Church Meeting of the 
Church of Sweden, made up of 500 lay representatives chosen by 
parish assemblies and parish councils and of 1,000 other members, 
laymen, women, the bishops and other clergymen appointed on the 
proposition of the Board of the General Church Meeting, a commis- 
sion on the Ecumenical Conference was appointed. ‘This commission 
consists of the following fifteen members: the Archbishop of Uppsala; 
the Bishop of Karlstad; Dr. Carl Swartz, chancellor of the Univer- 
sities of Sweden, sometime prime minister; General O. B. Malm, 
president of Evangeliska Fosterlandsstiftelsen, sometime member of 
the Government; Dr. Karl Fries, president of the Christian Student 
World Federation, general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in Sweden, 
president of the executive committee of the General Swedish Mission 
Conference; Sir Gustaf Ribbing, LL.D., sometime solicitor-general; 
Erik Rinman, editor, president of the Society for Social Work; Sir 
Otto Nordenskiédld, D.Sc., professor at the University of Goteborg; 
Rev. Einar Billing, D.D., professor at the University of Lund, 
member of the Chapter; Major Anders Sjéstedt, Uppsala; Rev. Sam 
Stadener, rector at Ystad, director of the Practical Seminary at the 
University of Lund, sometime senator; Rev. E. Rodhe, D.D., pro- 
fessor at the University of Lund, member of the Chapter; Rev. Harald 
Hallén, vicar at Torrskog; Rev. Otto Centervall, director of the 
Samariterhem in Uppsala, the mother house of deaconesses and sis- 
ters; Rev. K. B. Westman, professor at the University of Upp- 
sala. This summer a preparatory commission from various parts of 
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the world will meet in Switzerland. The smaller committee which met 
in Paris last November for the same purpose commissioned Dr. Fred- 
erick Lynch, of New York, to approach different church bodies that 
have not yet formally accepted the idea. 

It is not possible to fix as yet the date of the Ecumenical Con- 
ference. Such a great cause must be carried on with prayer and 
patience. The building must be constructed strongly from the ground- 
work up. Yet no man who is not blind can fail to see that this holy 
cause has now passed from the realm of hope and faith and prayer 
to that of visible and active reality. The unity and universality of 
the Church of Christ, wna, sancta, catholica ecclesia; not only as an 
article in our creed, but as a reality on this earth, has never been so 
widely and deeply felt as now. I am convinced that the near future 
will see new and strong bonds of love and solidarity in Christendom. 

What we want is a Christian “Internationale,” not in order to 
acquire earthly power and advantages for any group or class of men, 
but for the unselfish purpose of binding hearts together in mutual 
love and in earnest service for Christendom throughout the world. If 
such unity can be realized, the resolution passed by the International 
Committee of the World Alliance for Promoting International Friend- 
ship through the Churches, at its meeting at the Hague, October 2, 
1919, will prove to be true: 

“That the International Committee of the World Alliance desires 
to express its deep sympathy with the proposal for an Ecumenical 
Conference of the different Christian communions to consider urgent 
practical tasks before the Church at this time, and the possibilities 
of co-operation in testimony and action. The committee expresses 
the conviction that such a conference, if it can be arranged, will prove 
an inestimable blessing to mankind.” 


Three Towers at Sigtuna 


Characteristic of that Swedish spirit by virtue of which the strong, 
vibrant life of to-day borrows depth and richness from the mellow 
traditions of the past is the new religious foundation called Sigtuna 
Stiftelsen. The little town on Milaren was once the center of culture 
in Sweden. There, only a few miles from the seat of the ancient 
faith at Uppsala, the new religion of Christ found its first stronghold. 
The visitor, sailing in through the long, narrow bight, will see the gray 
mouldering piles of two churches dating from about the year 1000. 
The rune-stones that are found here in greater numbers than any other 
place in Scandinavia bear witness to a still earlier civilization. To-day 
a third tower, gleaming white, is seen rising from the spruce-clad 
ridge. It is the main building of Sigtuna Stiftelsen, which was 
formally dedicated in August, 1918, by Archbishop Séderblom and 
Bishop Eklund. 

Though of such recent origin, Sigtuna Stiftelsen has already 
assumed its place as a religious center in the North. The clergymen 
of Denmark, Norway, and Finland have been welcomed within its 
walls. ‘Thoughtful men outside the Church have been invited there 
to give their opinion on how the Church can become a more potent 
force in the community than it is at present; and it was a conference 
in the tower room at Sigtuna that led to the publication of one of the 
most remarkable books that have appeared in Sweden in recent times, 
The Spiritual Situation in Our Time and the Church, a series of 
essays by men of different points of view, some inside and some outside 
of the Church, all under the chairmanship of the Archbishop. A 
folk high school has been a part of the institution since 1917, and 
has been very well attended. Various congresses and courses of study 
have been held there, and the plans for the future include an extension 
of this work. The institution has been characterized as a combina- 
tion of Protestant convent, high school, house of worship, library, 
and hospice. In its architecture it revives the medieval cloister with 
cells and arcades along secluded inner courts, and it is this conventual 
side of its activity that will perhaps seem most novel to foreign readers. 
Unlike the medieval convent, however, it is not the home of a brother- 
hood or sisterhood that has withdrawn from the world, but is open to 
any one who needs a short time of mental rest and seclusion. 

The rector of Sigtuna Stiftelsen is Manfred Bjérkquist, leader 
of the Christian Student movement in Sweden, who has consecrated 
all the force of his fiery, idealistic personality to the cause of making 
the Church a factor in the civilization of his country and of the world. 
With Rector Bjérkquist’s permission we quote a part of an article by 
him in Ord och Bild. 
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“Sigtuna Stiftelsen has already occasioned much wonder. It has 
been difficult to define its purpose within any single formula, since the 
word ‘convent,’ which came first to mind, was found to be inappropri- 
ate. To tell the truth, it has not been easy even for its friends to give 
ita name. Various interests flow together, and different activities are 
carried on side by side within its walls. Moreover, the Stiftelse is still 
in the first years of its growth, and is open to experiences that may tend 
to emphasize one or another aspect of its work. I may say, however, 
that it would be vain to seek any model upon which it has been con- 
sciously formed. Sigtuna Stiftelsen and its home have been created to 
meet certain definite spiritual needs, especially in Sweden’s young 
church just now, and is an outcome of life that is stirring there. At the 
same time it would be strange if similar cravings had not in other parts 
of the world evoked similar institutions. I am thinking particularly 
of that part of the work which has aroused most curiosity, the hospice. 

“There are various places of 
spiritual recreation sought by 
modern men and women who 
are harassed and hungering in 
their souls. Such a one has been 
created by the well known 
writer Johannes Miiller in El- 
mau, and another is that of the 
Anthroposophists at Dornach 
outside of Bern, not to mention 
that of the Theosophists at 
Point Loma. There are build- 
ings erected in beautiful nat- 
ural surroundings as homes for 
large religious meetings. Such 
a one the Danes have at Ny- 
borgstrand by the Great Belt, 
where among others the Chris- 
tian Student movement holds 
its summer meetings. There 
are quiet spots that form spir- 
itual centers for more intimate 
groups of friends. Such a one 
1s Liselund in Sjaelland, where 
among others the Grundtvigian Tue Great Tower SEEN FROM THE CouRT 
circles meet for discussion and 
edification, and where the so-called congregational school is held. In 
this connection we think naturally also of the English High Church 
Brotherhood houses, and of certain exclusive groups in our own 
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country who have found some means of withdrawing from the noisiness 
of the city for scheduled devotion, for hours of peace and silence. 
Nietsche’s dream of ‘Home Solitude’ also comes to mind. 

“Tn all these strivings—as well as in many other and more impor- 
tant expressions of modern cultural and church life—there is mani- 
fested a growing need of the soul. The soul is fighting for its life. The 
enemy has many names. One is the mechanizing of existence. Life 
passes by human beings without being personally lived. Underneath 
the current of events that streams past us there ought to be a soul for 
which everything happens, a soul that moulds events into experiences, 
and that grows and finds itself through these experiences. Life should, 
as Rudolf Eucken is fond of expressing it, come to rest in itself some- 
where, and should benefit some one. It seems to me that this is less and 
less the case. All of us who have stood wide awake in the struggle and 
labor have felt this breathlessness of the soul. The soul has no longer 
strength to take part personally; it no longer leads, but is dragged 
along as a rather troublesome appendage. ‘Thus the breathlessness 
grows worse, and life is impoverished in so far as meaning and sub- 
stance are concerned. Something of this we Swedes should know who 
have had among us a Vitalis Norstrém. Yet the signs of a renascence 
of the soul are, fortunately, not lacking. We no longer submit to 
slavery under the external and extraneous. We begin at least to suffer 
from it. 


Tue Conronnave Arounp THE Rose GarpEN 
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Tue Briroitra Room Reavy to Receive a Guest 


“This new tendency in life—which, however, follows the old gen- 


eral lines—is what Sigtuna Stiftelsen wants to serve in its place, so far 
as itis able. The hospice offers a home to those who, for a while, wish 
to collect their thoughts between years of strained effort. The beauti- 
ful white chapel with its pure lines is always open, while in the library 
and the study rooms the friends of the mind are waiting. The entire 
building with its arcades, its court, and its well—the symbol of a living 
quiescence—invites to rest and meditation. 

“In the life of the soul the holy-day is an element of vital impor- 
tance. The dry, noisy, irreverent existence of modern man makes the 
need of holy-days more and more urgent. Here the Church year, by 
drawing us into the mighty rhythm of its recurring festivals, offers a 
way out of the gray monotony of our days. From the beginning we 
have tried to make our Sigtuna home the home of festivals. Last 
Holy Week, for instance, was a period that we shall always remember 
gratefully, a time in which every day gave us spiritual food. 

“Although our hospice is especially intended for those who need 
a time of spiritual withdrawal, we welcome there any one who wishes 
to study or even simply wishes shelter. Life there is not confined within 
impersonal house rules, but every one can arrange his mode of living to 
suit himself. What is freely given may be freely received. This is 
true of the morning and evening prayers in the chapel as well as other 
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matters of routine. If any one would seek solitude, he is free to do so, 
but opportunity for companionship as well as for attending lectures 
and social gatherings is also given. 

“Our home sometimes receives groups of visitors. It is a conve- 
nient gathering place for conferences and courses of study. The Stif- 
telse itself is planning summer courses on a large scale to be open for 
all who need help to solve the religious and social problems of the day. 
As lecturers at these courses we hope to get the best forces from our 
universities. ‘Time will be allowed for personal association as well as 
for discussion of the questions that arise. 

“On summer Sundays large meetings of young people will be 
arranged, and for these we have in our open air church a house of 
worship that is profoundly impressive. This temple has the vault of 
heaven for its roof. We enter it directly from the pine forest—which 
indeed steals timidly within the church itself. It is enclosed on two 
sides by arcades, and the perspective narrows down to the mighty base 
of the tower. When the doors are opened, the huge portal forms a 
triumphal arch over the choir, which is built into the tower.” 


Tue CHAPEL 





An Exhibition of Work by American Painters 
of Swedish Descent 


By EisaBetH LUTHER Cary 


In this country we have been fortunate enough to see something 
of Swedish art. Undoubtedly we have seen it at a grave disadvantage, 
detached from its natural setting, and placed against a background 
inevitably unsuited to it. This disadvantage, which is shared by all 
exhibitions of art and attaches especially to international exhibitions, 
is balanced to a degree by the vividness with which national character- 
istics emerge in an alien environment. The national seal is imprinted as 
strongly upon a work of art as upon the features of a physiognomy. 
Once, at the opening of one of the Paris Salons, an American saw a 
picture representing the visit of a French child, attended by a French 
bonne, to a conspicuously French grandmother, receiving in a room of 
which the Gallic character was unmistakable. The picture was painted 
in a modern French manner, with a handling and color scheme closely 
resembling those of its neighbors in the exhibition. Yet the American 
visitor at first glance recognized it as the work of an American artist. 

The importance of linking the national type to its original envi- 
ronment was emphasized by Carl Larsson when he pressed upon his 
countrymen the duty of observing the relation between them. “Be 
clumsy rather than elegant,” he said brusquely, “dress yourselves in 
furs, skins, and woolens, make yourselves things that are in harmony 
with your heavy bodies, and make everything in bright, strong colors; 
yes, in the so-called gaudy peasant colors which are needed contrasts 
to your deep green pine forests and cold white snow.” 

If Larsson felt that the Swedish type was losing something of the 
force it needed to harmonize with its natural background, how much 
less of harmony would he have found between strong examples of 
Swedish art and the complex multitudinousness of the American back- 
ground against which they have been seen in this country. Neverthe- 
less they have been seen, and their energy and manliness and self- 
control have been felt. 

The collection recently shown in New York of work by artists of 
Swedish origin demonstrates the persistence of these traits through the 
almost innumerable influences from other lands and races, to which, 
in a cosmopolitan civilization such as ours, an artist must submit. The 
galleries in which the exhibition was hung were startlingly eloquent of 
the racial type. 

This was not, perhaps, altogether due to the natural force of 
inherited tendencies. These tendencies have been fostered by a pro- 
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found racial pride, which has fought against the submergence of strong 
original tastes and instincts. A certain degree of segregation has been 
practiced, and the painters have had opportunities to show their work 
as a body and not merely as scattered through the annual exhibitions. 
For nine years these painters of Swedish origin have shown their pic- 
tures in the rooms of the Swedish Club of Chicago. The New York 
exhibition received sixty-five paintings from the Chicago group, and 
the remaining thirty-five were collected in New York. The combined 
collection has gone to Sweden under the auspices of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation and the financial guarantee of Mr. Charles 
S. Peterson, president of the Swedish Club of Chicago. 

It will be very interesting to know how far American conditions 
and surroundings, and, in a large number of instances, American teach- 
ing shall have modified for Swedish eyes these transplanted talents. In 
a considerable proportion of the exhibited works there is, to our Amer- 
ican vision, little evidence of modification. Birger Sandzén, for exam- 
ple, was born in Blidsberg, Sweden, in 1871 and came to America in 
1894. In Stockholm he studied under Zorn and Bergh, and in Paris 
under Aman-Jean, who has left no trace upon his technique. If he is 
like any one, he is like Zorn, but Zorn—mighty eagle that he is in the 


Painting by Birger Sandzén 
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field of etching—is not so bold a weaver of pigment as Mr. Sandzén 
and not so authoritative in color. Mr. Sandzén’s giant brush-strokes 
build up the imposing scenery of Colorado with an extraordinary cer- 
tainty of architecture. Planes and textures emerge as if by magic 
from this whirling dance of colored earths torn from the tubes and 
thrown against the canvas. In the lithographs and wood cuts, more 
clearly than in the paintings, we see how the forms are modeled, by the 
direction of the strokes made by the tool. 

It is natural to ascribe this bold, swift, technical method to the 
influence of Zorn, most stimulating of masters for a pupil of similar 
temperament; but influence alone is powerless, as we may see by com- 
paring Mr. Sandzén’s work with that of Arvid Nyholm, a diametrically 
opposite talent. Mr. Nyholm’s surfaces are smooth and thin where 
his compatriot’s are rugous and thick. His subjects are sophisti- 
cated, and he looks upon them with sophisticated eyes, while Mr. Sand- 
zen glories in stripping his subject to its primitive elements. Never- 
theless in the work of both men is a tendency that seems to belong to 
Sweden, a tendency to weave and plait, either with thick substance or 
lightly flowing ribbons of color. 

This tendency is found again in the interesting portraits of Chris- 
tian von Schneidau, who was 
born in Sweden in 1891, and 
came to this country when 
he was fifteen. In the por- 
trait of Mrs. Thyra Peter- 
son, especially, it produces 
an elusive effect as though 
one color continuously were 
passing into another, an ef- 
fect gained also by the pro- 
nounced “modernists” but 
by a different method. In 
the portrait of Mrs. Othelia 
Myhrman it is held more 
closely under the control of 
a tonal ideal and counts for 
less in the general impres- 
sion. 


Henry E. Mattson, 
who came here before he was 
twenty and had his training 
in the school of the Worces- 

Painting by Birger Sandzéen ter Art Museum and at the 
Lake 1x THE Woops Art Students’ League in 
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New York, also is a modified. modernist—has profited, that is, by ex- 
amination of the masters of the newer schools without following their 
disciples into the excesses of reform. His portrait of himself may be 
compared with the self-portrait by Van Gogh on exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum this summer. It is, naturally, a far less im- 
pressive work of art than that worn and tortured countenance so 
authoritatively and quietly placed before us; but one could think of it 
as a blithe young descendant in.a family to which both pictures be- 
longed. The Van Gogh mannerism of waving lines is present in it 
and absent in this special example of Van Gogh’s own work. And it 
may be that Mr. Mattson has not and never has had any great interest 
in the genius of Van Gogh. One need not be interested in one’s great 
aunt to have her precise trick of carrying her head or using her hands. 
The Interior of an Old House, by the same artist, shows a pene- 
trating sense of the true character of the forms. The chair with the 
cat recumbent, the stove pipe, the floor brush leaning against the wall, 
are the notes from which the artist has composed his picture, not neces- 
sarily related to the actual objects but obedient to their laws of being. 
Instead of denying or distorting the actual forms, he allows the individ- 
uality to be strongly emphasized, as also the character of the medium 
in which they are portrayed. 
It is work embodying 
thought. 


C. Raymond Johnson 
in his Woman from Savan- 
nah is more exclusively dec- 
orative. His subject has of- 
fered him a tempting oppor- 
tunity. A colored woman 
with brilliant reflected lights 
on her coppery skin, wearing 
a striped dress of violent 
contrasts, is placed against a 
background sprinkled with 
diamond-shaped figures. 
The composition would 
have gained in dignity if the 
woman’s form had _ been 
placed higher on the canvas, 
but the arrangement of 
masses and spaces is arrest- 
ing, and the color is both 
strong and subtle, thorough- Painting by Arvid Nyholm 
ly studied as a problem to be Greta 
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solved. Here again we find what seems to be a typical feature of 
Swedish art, interest in the expressiveness ofthe hands and the figure 
generally beyond the practically universal interest in the head and 
features. Even the less gifted and less adequately trained artists 
in the present exhibition show no tendency to neglect the hands. They 
feel about these apparently as the old masters felt, that they are essen- 
tial to any true reading of character. In the hands of this brown 
woman from Savannah may be read much history of personality and 
race. They are beautifully painted, quaintly posed, and treated with 
the respect due to their importance. 


Carl Sprinchorn, born in Sweden in 1887, came to America in 1903 
and received his training here and in Paris. He practices the rhythmic 
interlinking of colors in a purely modern manner—that used by the 
“Synchronists” in their earlier efforts, if one may judge by analogies 
of effect. His figures of horsemen and of men chopping wood are 
quite recognizable as human figures and are logically related to an 
orderly background, but the overlapping and interlacing planes of 
color take them out of the naturalistic class. Mr. Sprinchorn’s genius 
lies chiefly in his power to suggest energy. His wood choppers are 


Painting by Carl Sprinchorn 
Forest INTERLUDE ’ 
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Painting by Charles E. Hallberg 
An ImpenpING Storm 


working with a force beyond nature. Their swift, light motions speak 
of irresistible power and say nothing of the violent muscular reactions 
of which the older masters would have made so much. Emil H. 
Thulin’s Silhouettes and Shadows is derived from an older tradition. 
The delicate design of bare branches and twigs casting their shadows 
on snowy ground has decorative beauty of a very pure and sensitive 
kind, and the contrast of the long, slim structural lines, sinuously inter- 


twining, with the broken patches of sky and ground, is managed with 
subtlety. 


In Old and New Boston Arthur Lingquist has entered fully into 
the spirit of the American city and revealed its composite character 
with a mild decision and directness that carry conviction. Although 
he makes literally precise statements, his composition is free from me- 
ticulous detail. In his second canvas, Gray Winter Day, he achieves 
a severe distinction of style with his clear-cut shapes and fine balance 
of curves and rectangles. 


Among the older artists represented in the collection are Thure 
de Thulstrup, well-known here as an illustrator, Carl Eric Lindin, J. 
Lars Hofstrup, Alfred Jansson, Charles E. Hallberg, Henrik Hill- 


bom, and Hugo von Hofsten, all conservative talents, showing less 
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noticeably than the younger group the traits we seem to recognize as 
distinctively those of Swedish art. 


Other pleasant things emerge from the quiet general background, 
once the more salient features of the collection have fallen into place in 
the mind of the observer, among them G. Ahlman’s picturesquely 
cropped tree burdened with snow, M. J. Ahistrémer’s Gray Day, as 
unhackneyed as it is unobtrusive, Thomas Hall’s Sunset Near Boston, 
oddly foreign in aspect as though Boston had been transported to the 
northernmost sea, R. Lund’s maidenly S pring, pallid, cool, and gracile, 
Bessie Helstrom’s Still Life. 


Oscar Cesare’s group of lithographs show technical dexterity and 
flexibility of line. Watercolor has a skillful exponent in Olof Olson, 
who paints A Young Artist as though he had studied Sargent’s pyro- 
technic and lucid method in this kind. Oscar B. Jacobson was born in 
Smaland in 1882 and came to America as a child, studying art under 
Sandzén, Weir, and A. Thompson. His picture In the Land of the 
Pueblos, New Meaico, is a strong impression of a striking aspect of 


u 
Painting by John F. Carlson 


In Tie Woops 
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nature with all the major characteristics emphasized and the minor 
duly subordinated. 

Other work, paintings by Frank V. Colson, Gustaf Dahlstrém, 
Ada Enander, Olof Grafstrém, Emil Gelhaar, Ben Hallberg, Helge 
Anderson, Hugo Brunquist, Knute W. Johnson, Enoch Linden, 
Martin Lundgren, Carl Gunnar Molin, Torey Ross, Einar F. Sdder- 
wall, and Carl E. Wallin, ranges from the alert freshness produced by 
minds receptively inclined toward new ideas to the painstaking 
elaboration of fixedly conservative taste. 

In the group of admirable paintings by John F. Carlson, whose 
work is familiar to all Americans, we have, perhaps, the best illustra- 
tion of the Swedish temper of mind changed somewhat by American 
environment. The strong draughtsmanship is more or less concealed 
by tonal delicacies, the brisk spotting of the surfaces with pure color 
is made subservient to a general grayness, occasionally, as in the Jan- 
uary Morning, a building sings jubilantly red in the distance; more 
often the color declines to a mellifluous murmur. The photographs of 
Karl von Rydingsward’s carvings indicate, on the other hand, a com- 
plete reversion to type. 

A small group of miniatures by Ed. W. Carlson sets a neat period 
to the exhibition. They are careful and expert in execution and show 
the unremitting interest in essential character which is the best gift 
Sweden has sent to the art of America. 
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Tue Accepren Desicn sy James Eart Fraser, SHowrnc THE Great Circte THat Forms 
THE Base 


The John Ericsson Memorial 


The memorial to John Ericsson, which is soon to rise on the bank 
of the Potomac, will add one more to the many fine monuments in that 
“city of magnificent distances” which Americans know too little. It 
will be one more of the symbols in stone of our national life. The 
design by James Earl Fraser, which has just been accepted by a jury 
of artists, is not, like so many of the monuments to great men, a mere 
sign-post to posterity, but a beautiful work of creative art and a dig- 
nified tribute to Ericsson’s achievement. It does not depend for its 
characterization on accidental attributes, but is broadly conceived to 
express what the artist has thought to be the essential quality of the 
inventor’s genius. 

The figure of John Ericsson is seated in front of a large square 
granite block which forms the base of a symbolic group. The head 
is bent a little forward; the attitude is that of the thinker. While it is 
a good likeness, the ruggedness of the features—as in the best statues 
of Lincoln—is softened away to show the spirituality of the face. 
Above and behind him, as if it were merely an embodiment of his 
thought, rises the figure of a woman, looking out with rapt gaze 
under a fold of her drapery which she holds up to shade her eyes. This 
is Vision. With her are Labor and Adventure. Labor is typified by 
a stalwart young iron-moulder, Adventure by a viking with sword 
and winged helmet. The three, who symbolize the artist’s idea of the 





Tue Figure or JoHn Ericsson AND THE Sympotic Group 1n THE AccEePTEeD Design By JAMES 
Eart Fraser 
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three elements that went into 
the creation and launching of 
the Monitor, are standing 
with their backs against the 
tree of life, Ygdrasil, its 
crown forming the apex of 
the monument. While the 
conception is purely Ameri- 
can, and in particular the fig- 
ures of Vision and Labor are 
American types, the artist 
has achieved a harmonious 
effect in his introduction of 
Old Norse symbols and in the 
use of runic ornamentation. 
The monument is to be 
placed on the axis of the Lin- 
coln memorial overlooking 
the river. The base is a circle 
150 feet in diameter which 


Rorert ArrKen’s Design SusMITTeD FOR THE 
Joun Ericsson MonuMENT 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


REVIEW 


Main Ficure oF THE DesiGN SUBMITTED BY 
ALEXANDER S. CALDER 


will be paved in colored stone to 
imitate a mariner’s compass. The 
monument itself will be in warm- 
toned granite, except the figure of 
the inventor, which will most likely 


be cast in bronze. Owing to the 
nearness of the Lincoln memorial, 
the John Ericsson monument 
must necessarily harmonize with 
it. The competitors chosen were 
James Earl Fraser, Robert 
Aitken, and Alexander S. Calder, 
all of whom submitted interesting 
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designs. Mr. Fraser is known as the sculptor of the John Hay memo- 
rial in Cleveland, the statue of Bishop Potter in the Cathedral of St 
John the Divine in New York, the Alexander Hamilton monument 
in Washington, and the equestrian figure, The End of the Trail, which 
attracted attention at the Exposition in San Francisco. 

The arrangements in connection with the John Ericsson memoria] 
have been in charge of a Committee of Fifty, with headquarters in New 
York. The funds have been supplied by an appropriation of $35,000 
from Congress, augmented to $60,000 by a nation-wide subscription 
among Americans of Swedish descent. It is expected that work on 
the monument will begin at once. 


Eternity 


By JOHANN SI1GURJONSSON 
Translated from the Modern Icelandic by Sxvut.1 JOHNSON 


Spring has departed; early days’ sweet scent 
Has changed to summer’s sultry pungency ; 
Our youth has gone ; no dream-flecked galaxy 

Decks the grey fields of days that are unspent. 


We’re born upon a headland bare and rent, 
By the dim-beaconed sea, Eternity! 
With sweat and blood—such is man’s history— 
We've bought some shells and lo! our lives are spent! 


And yet I’ve ne’er loved more the day’s dear sight, 
—“‘Eternity” the lips of infants bear. 
Before thee, Life, I bow on bended knees ; 
E’en as a shaded flow’ret looks for light, 
—The stalk can scarcely its own weight upbear— 
With suppliant hands, thy shining rays I seize. 





A Modern Arrow- Maker 


By Frep L. Hoimes 


That the occupations of aboriginal man become the pastime of his 
civilized successor is uniquely illustrated in the work of Halvor L. 
Skavlem, scientist, antiquarian, and historian, who, at the age of more 
than threescore and ten, has discovered the lost art of making stone 
implements, particularly arrow-heads, in what he believes to be the 


H. L. Sxaviem, THe Norse Arrow-Maxker 


identical fashion and with the 
identical tools that the abo- 
rigines of all time have em- 
ployed. His work has at- 
tracted the national atten- 
tion of archeologists, and is 
crowning with notoriety a 
reputation won along other 
lines. 

For years archeologists 
had speculated on how the 
early Indians and the men of 
the stone age fashioned their 
perfect specimens of arrow- 
and spear-heads, knives, fish- 
hooks, axes, and ornaments; 
for apparently the art of 
making them had fallen into 
disuse before the white men 
came in contact with the Indi- 
ans. Whether the flint first 
required a process of weath- 
ering to make it more pliable, 
or whether it was heated and 
then chipped with ice—these 
were some of the questions 
raised. Mr. Skavlem has 
proved to the satisfaction of 
archeologists just what the 
process was, by himself mak- 


ing, with the crudest of tools, hundreds of specimens as perfect in shape 
and as delicate in workmanship as any found by relic hunters. 

With poetic appropriateness, he lives on the most famous relic 
grounds of Wisconsin. His cottage, overlooking the historic Lake 
Koshkonong, stands on Carcajou Point, which was the site of an Indian 
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village of twelve hundred souls as late as 1832, when the Black Hawk 
war broke out. Here the earth is literally sown with flint chips, pieces 
of pottery, shells, and other remains of the ancient art. 


“In the doorway of his wigwam 
Sat the ancient arrow-maker 
Making arrow-heads of jasper—” 


So sang Longfellow of his Indian character, and now, strangely 
enough, in a similar place sits a new ancient arrow-maker repro- 
ducing past occupations to new wondering eyes. 

“Chipping by pressure is all there is to arrow-making,” says Mr. 
Skavlem, “with a little intuition as to the proper angle and the amount 
of pressure to be used.” Picking up a piece of flint or glass, he will 
draw from his pocket a piece of deer-horn or weathered bone and will 
fashion for his visitor, in a few moments, a perfect arrow- or spear- 
head. Should a small one be desired, he will draw forth a muskrat tooth 
and make a specimen of the tiniest proportions. It looks very simple, 
but the art lies in finding the proper angle and amount of pressure. 

Mr. Skavlem uses no stone or metal tools in making arrow-heads. 
Violence results in irregular fractures of the stone, he says. Only the 
persuasion of pressure will bring about the fine flaking so necessary 
to good workmanship. By a process of hammering and grinding 
under water, he can make equally perfect specimens of tomahawks, 
celts, and fluted axes, which by rubbing with charcoal he gives a polish 
and luster rivaling the best original. 

Mr. Skavlem is big of body, big of brain, and big of heart. Erect 
and alert for his seventy-three years, with a full beard, heavy gray 
hair, and kindly blue eyes, he seems to have come down from the 
period of his viking ancestors. In appearance he suggests Walt Whit- 
man, whom he admires. A large, serene, sane man, with no charac- 
teristics of the crank about him, he draws to him from all directions 
scientists, antiquarians, children, and nature lovers, for he is equally 
wise and fascinating in the lore of birds and fields. He has supplied 
the museums of Milwaukee and the State University at Madison with 
over 300 specimens of the 357 species of native birds of Wisconsin, 
among them several now almost or wholly extinct. He has written 
many papers on scientific and historical subjects, and was one of the 
founders of the Wisconsin Archeological Society. He was recently 


elected a life member of the State Historical Society, an honor seldom 
conferred. 





National Currents in Northern Music 


By KNuDAGE RUISAGER 
Musical art in Scandinavia during recent years reveals in its ideals 


and aims a marked and growing desire for independence. This is 
due not only to the prevalent individualism, but specifically to a 


P. E. Lance-MUier 


reaction against the Germanic influence that has held its own for 
centuries past. Nature and the national character have favored the 
development of an art bearing a national stamp. Northern music has 
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grown out of the folk song and the folk dance, and it is only natural, 
therefore, that it should go its own ways instead of following the tradi- 
tional paths. Moreover, the Scandinavians possess a spiritual inde- 
pendence strong enough for them to emancipate themselves from the 
romantic trend of Mendelssohn and Schumann and from the more 
recent overpowering influence of Wagner. The healthy freshness of 
Northern music has been able to maintain itself against the Germanic 
inclination to reflective musing. 


Common to all Northern music is the ardent feeling for nature 
which gives it an intimate relation with its environment. The music 
of the different countries is distinguisheed by perceptible variations 
in color and sentiment corresponding with the character of the 
scenery. That of Denmark is bright and pleasing, bringing to mind 
the light beech forests, the blue sea, and the green meadows—the 
Jutland heath, which has inspired several of our poets, has not yet 
found its tonal interpretation. Norwegian music has the somberness 
of the dark mountains and the lonely spruce forests; it is gloomy and 
melancholy, borne by a peculiar rhythm at once exciting and soothing. 
Swedish music occupies an intermediate position, sometimes approach- 
ing the Danish, sometimes the Norwegian, and this fluctuation between 
the grave and the gay is, of course, due to the great variation of 
climatic conditions between the northern and the southern parts of 
the country. We can easily understand that the Scandinavian peoples, 
who have for centuries been living under the immediate influence of 
nature, should have had their senses made exceptionally responsive 
to the beauty of their surroundings and that they should in this way 
have received rich and deep impulses which are evidenced in their 
music. We feel in it the mysterious soughing of the forests, the 
dashing of breakers against the rocks, the glitter of the summer sun, 
and the oppression of the winter cold. Rich and varied, not only 
in its harmony but also in its rhythm, it appears as the spontaneous 
expression of nature and national character. 


As early as the beginning of the nineteenth century, Weyse and 
Kuhlau in Denmark inaugurated an era of national music, choosing 
their motifs from the old legends and folk songs. Somewhat later— 
contemporary with Gade and Hartmann—we find men like Edvard 
Grieg, Ole Bull, Halfdan Kjerulf, and Johan Svendsen in Norway, 
with Sédermann, Hallén, Wennerberg, and Sjégren in Sweden, rep- 
resenting a marked national tendency. It is only recently, however, 
that the desire for independence has grown so that it demands freedom 
from foreign spiritual dominion as well as the adaptation of popular 
motifs to the service of art. In all three Scandinavian countries, young 
and active groups of composers have sprung up and are engaged in 
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bringing to light the treasures hidden in the people and in nature, with 
a view to developing a truly national school of music. 

This does not mean, of course, that new tendencies in other 
countries will exercise no influence whatever. On the contrary, a 
strong influence can be traced to the new French school with Debussy 
and Maurice Ravel as its foremost representatives. Yet the spiritual 
soundness of the Northern nations has always saved their composers 
from unfruitful tone-experimentation and rhythmic over-refinements. 

In Denmark, where the national school is oldest, it is perhaps 
_ least pronounced. There are only a few composers who may be called 
typically Danish, but it is significant that they are our most important 
ones. The composer who speaks from his heart and expresses the 
deepest feelings of his people is the one who will meet the most sympa- 
thetic response, provided, of course, that he possesses the genius requi- 
site to give adequate form to that which stirs in the depths of the soul. 

In the front rank we have Carl Nielsen, born at Nérre Lyndelse 
on the island of F yen, in 1865. He was the son of a village musician 
and obtained through Gade, to whom he submitted his first string 
quartette, the position as violinist in the Royal Orchestra, where he 
rose to second leader, in 1904. Ten years later he retired from his 
duties there in order to devote himself to composition. The result of 
his labor is a stately series of works embracing almost all forms of 
musical composition, from popular songs and chamber music to sym- 
phonic works and operas. An original and many-faceted personality 
shines out from his compositions, and this personality rests on his 
marked Danism. Only he who is fully conversant with the specifically 
Danish character of Carl Nielsen’s music will be able to open his heart 
entirely to it. A rich odor of heavy dark mould, a glimpse of golden 
sun, a bit of blue sky, and a tang of salt sea water are everywhere 
traceable in his compositions, in his chamber music as well as in his 
orchestral works, but most of all in his songs. His art originates in 
the peculiarities of the national civilization. While his harmonic mate- 
rial is pure triads and short, clear modulatory combinations, the melodic 
part is clear-cut interval steps combined with concise, stimulating 
rhythms. From this material he creates compositions that are as notable 
for beauty and abundance of thought as for mastery of form and 
brilliancy of color in the instrumentation. The fact that Carl Nielsen 
has hitherto found little access to foreign countries is perhaps due to 
his marked Danism. Few are gifted with the power to outline a 
situation or a tune as he does with a single stroke—fewer still are able 
to play on the most secret strings of national poetic feeling in so 
beautiful and sincere a manner. Several of his songs will surely 
retain their place in the hearts of the people and become a part of their 
spiritual heritage. 
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By the side of Carl Nielsen, though of a somewhat older school, 
stands P. E. Lange-Miiller, born in 1850. His numerous songs and 
romances and his music to Drachmann’s fairy comedy Once Upon a 
Time reveal the finely cultivated artist who gives sympathetic inter- 
pretation to his native language. He has also written a series of 
operas, among them Viking Blood, Tove, A Summer Night at the 
Sound, and the chorus piece Niels Ebbesen (the titles indicating the 
national character of his subjects) as well as a number of pieces for 
piano and one chamber music work, all of a distinctly Northern stamp. 
The wide popularity of his songs, many of which are known and 
appreciated all over Denmark, is no doubt due in part to the fact that 
he has preferably taken his motifs from the earlier Danish poetry, 
such as Ingemann’s romances and Drachmann’s poems. ‘The music 
of Lange-Miiller is marked rather by gravity and lyric beauty than 
by boldness and force, but sometimes there is a freshness as of bird 
notes mingling with its poetic gloom and with the entrancing mystery 
of the summer night which is a favorite theme of his art. While Carl 
Nielsen is the audacious spirit, Lange-Miiller is the man of emotions 
who by gentle means penetrates to the consciousness of his people. 
Longing, sadness, and quiet, subdued grief are the feelings that have 
been expressed by him more poignantly than by any other Danish 
composer. 

Fini Henriques might be called the Hans Christian Andersen 
of Danish music. His forte lies in his witty little compositions for 
piano. In T'he Picture Book he has created a series of amusing stories 
and pictures, such as “The Cat Chasing the Mouse,” “The Whirling 
Top,” “The Ball,” full of sparkling fun and vivacious mischief. 
Henriques has given most striking expression to the gaiety of the 
Danish temperament. At the same time his music to Drachmann’s 
melodrama Wayland Smith reveals his ability to work with deeper 
colors in rendering the Northern atmosphere of the text. 

An artist with a very idealistic viewpoint is Louis Glass. He 
was born in 1864, the son of an able musician, and at an early age 
decided on music as his career. In an astonishingly short time he 
rose to the first rank, both as an intelligent pianist and as a spiritual 
composer. The piano is the instrument he prefers, and compositions 
for piano occupy the principal place in his production, though he has 
also done a considerable number of chamber music works besides four 
symphonies, some chorus works, and many songs. Most of his pieces 
for piano are what may be called programme music, describing certain 
feelings and situations referred to in the text. Typical are his Village 
Pictures, which paint in a realistic manner the Danish village from the 
blacksmith’s forge to the cow-stable. Glass has always taken his 
art seriously and has shown himself to be imbued with a constant 
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purpose. Heis filled with quiet enthusiasm and love of Danish nature. 
While more free and radical in his use of means than Hartmann was, 
he continues on the whole in the line that Hartmann began. 

Among the younger men Peder Gram, Roger Henrichsen, and 
Ludolf Nielsen should be mentioned. Gram has, especially in his 
variation of Weyse’s subject, Danish Moods, found expression for an 
ardent and nationally colored nature lyricism, while Henrichsen’s 
chorus piece Midsummer Hyman is marked by a genuine naturalness 
and virility. Ludolf Nielsen has especially in his song compositions 
shown how closely his art is allied to the Sjaelland nature; his love of 
his native place appears in a beautiful and touching manner. 

In Norway it would seem that Grieg had exhausted the national 
sources and carried the Norwegian style to its utmost consequences. 
Nevertheless there sprang up, soon after his death in 1905, a group 
of young composers who knew how to take up independently the 
problems bequeathed to them by the master and who worked with a 
full understanding of the importance of this task. One of the few 
who have gone on in the direction indicated by Kjerulf is Per Winge, 
born in 1858, who has written many romances and chorus songs besides 
a good deal of chamber music. He is distinguished by the fine culture 
revealed in his choice of means. In his moods he is most frequently 
elegiac. 

A contrast to Winge is Gerhard Schjelderup, who preferably 
expresses his dark problem music through the medium of the orchestra, 
which, so far as sound is concerned, he masters perfectly. He was 
born near Christianssand, in 1859, and relates in his autobiography how 
from the home of his childhood he could look out on the great open 
sea. The magnificent nature of western Norway made a lasting 
impression upon him, especially its wilder aspects, although he has 
also given us such works as Summer Evening on the Fjord reminiscent 
of sunny days. More generally, however, his symphonic works have 
in them a suggestion of the steep crags and defiant peaks of the “Vest- 
land” where he grew up. His choice of such a subject as Ibsen’s 
Brand shows him to be spiritually akin to the earnest and serious 
leader who pressed on, in storm and fog, to the highest summit. 

Johan Halvorsen, born in 1864, and at present orchestra leader 
at the National Theatre in Christiania, has almost personified the 
national note in his music, but though he never allows us to forget that 
he is a Norwegian, he often surprises us by a remarkable individuality 
and a luxuriant richness of color. The greater part of his work is 
music for stage performances. Especially deserving of mention is that 
to Fossegrimen by Eldegaard, in which Halvorsen takes his motifs 
directly from the folk music, though he handles his material independ- 
ently, and successfully avoids an imitation of Grieg or Svendsen. 
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Working in the Norwegian spirit, though without taking his 
motifs directly from the folk music, Eyvind Alnaes, born in 1872, 
may also be counted as belonging to the national movement in Nor- 
wegian music. He is sometimes earnest, sometimes capricious, but 
always melancholy. A broadly conceived melody and a harmonious, 
colorful accompaniment distinguish him as a-compeser. 

These four are all who may be said to continue the national school 
in Norway. Most of the younger men have been drawn into the 
currents from abroad, and are especially enthusiastic for the revolution- 
ary ideas of the new French school. It should not be overlooked, 
however, that in this combination of the French and Norwegian there 
is an intimate connection with earlier Norwegian influences; for there 
isno doubt that Edvard Grieg, by studying the folk songs and utilizing 
their peculiar melody, rhythm, and harmony, gave the impetus to 
French impressionism. To be sure, the idea of bringing new vitality 
into the musical life of a nation by choosing subjects from its own 
songs, and especially by drawing inspiration from its old popular 
legends and fairy-tales, was not absolutely new, but the young 
composers of France did not realize the golden possibilities hidden 
therein until Grieg had shown how fine results could be reached in 
this manner. 

In Sweden, where the national movement appeared last, it seems 
to have deepest roots. There are many more of the young musicians 
consciously following it there than in the other countries, and it is 
steadily gaining adherents. ‘The Swedes have always been considered 
the most musical of the three peoples. They have a rich store of . 
popular songs, some tender and melancholy, some frolicsome or simple 
and dignified, and in these the young composers have discovered a 
treasure house on which they can draw for material. 

As an orchestra composer Oscar Lindberg is at present one of 
the foremost figures. He was born in Dalecarlia, in 1887, and in 
his native valley had ample opportunity to hear the old folk songs. 
He is a dreamy lyrist who has the power of painting a picture in 4 
few vivid strokes. Sometimes he unrolls a canvas with an idyllic 
spring landscape, sometimes a gorgeous sunset, but whatever he does 
bears the Swedish stamp. 

Algot Haquinius, in his rather sparse production, draws his 
inspiration almost always directly from the folk music. His Three 
Swedish Dances arranged for orchestra reveal ability to portray the 
Swedish national character with its union of quiet sadness and robust 
joy of life. A light and warm tone and a slightly French touch dis- 
tinguish the young composer Josef Jonsson. Sigurd von Koch, who 
devotes himself chiefly to chamber’ music, is a speculative lyrist, trying 
to catch the changing play of colors in the air and the water and 
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to interpret the whispering sounds of nature in quiet and deserted 
regions. His Ocean Moods for piano is one of his best works. It 
paints with a delicacy as of water colors the various tonal aspects of 
the ocean, sometimes the heavy swelling of the tides at night, some- 
times a silvery moonlight melody, then again the lapping of the waves 
under the bright sun on a quiet day, or breakers dashing against a 
belt of rocks. Gustaf Nordquist is also a lyrist, and in the light and 
airy quality of his music is reminiscent of Sjégren. His songs and 
piano pieces show him as an optimistic youth who refuses to be weighed 
down by the seriousness of life. A defiant and bold note is manifest 
in his piano sonata in D minor, one of his best works. 

An absolute contrast to Nordquist is Josef Eriksson, born in 1872. 
He is a recluse and a pessimist. It is his nature to avoid the sunny 
roads and preferably walk in the deep forests. Eriksson is important 
chiefly as a composer of songs, and in this field has created beautiful 
things; but his inclination for experimentation sometimes leads to the 
smothering of his inspiration under a weight of reflection. In his 
harmonic methods he goes his own way and often achieves original and 
subtle effects. 

Harold Fryklof and Nathanael Broman, among the younger 
composers, are both lyrists. Fryklof’s The Water Sprite is a dramatic 
embodiment of the old story of the nix who plays and plays and can 
never rest. It is an impressive interpretation of the sufferings of this 
unhappy legendary creature and, in spite of being written for piano, 
possesses orchestral breadth. Broman in his violin sonata in D minor 
follows in the footsteps of Sjégren, although he shows a more unpreju- 
diced harmonic sense. Alvén and Stenhammar have also had a stimu- 
lating effect on the younger composers. After the death of Sjégren, 
in 1918, they must be considered the leaders of the national movement. 

There seems good reason to expect a development in the line of a 
more nationally colored art, not only in the Northern countries, but 
all over the world. The tendency to stress the purely intellectual, 
which has been largely in the ascendant, can not produce a music that 
will in the long run satisfy human needs. We need a return to the 
primitive, a revival of the spontaneous, and it seems that the future 
is about to be marked by an honest striving in that direction. Only 
that music will find resonance which touches the quiescent strings in 
the soul of a nation and sets them vibrating. 
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Editorial 


LaBoR AND The appearance of two Socialist Riksdag members 
THE CHURCH _ as speakers at a great church meeting in Stockholm 

last March attracted attention even outside of 
Sweden. The attitude of labor to the Church in Sweden, as in Ger- 
many, has been one of indifference or open hostility. There is some 
reason for this feeling in the fact that the clergy have been government 
officials and therefore a part of that existing order of things which the 
Socialists wanted to break down. Of late, however, there has been a 
change on both sides. The younger clergymen have been more sen- 
sitive than the older generation to demands for social reform, while 
the workingmen have grown less bitter in proportion as they have 
gained what they were fighting for. Their leaders, too, have felt that 
the rooting out of Christianity among the common people left a void 
which social progress could not fill. At the last national convention of 
the Socialist party, in February, the resolution recommending the 
abolition of the State church was passed as usual, but for the first time 
it was met with a strong and spontaneous protest. ‘Twenty-seven dele- 
gates framed a counter-resolution, saying that the matter ought to be 
left to individual preference. Furthermore, they declared, a State 
church, with all elements of coercion removed, embodying the faith 
of a majority of the nation, might very well have an important mission 
in the training of personality, which would be more than ever needed in 
a Socialist state. 

This stirring of religious interest gave an opportunity to Arch- 
bishop Séderblom, who is credited with a perfect genius for bringing 
various elements together. At the meeting of 1,500 lay and clerical 
delegates in Blasieholmen church in Stockholm he invited the two 
Socialist leaders, P. H. Sj6blom and Fabian Mansson to speak on the 
attitude of the workingmen toward the Church. The former spoke on 
the materialism of the present generation. The older people who had 
stood in the forefront of the battle had turned their ideal of social 
reforms into a religion, but now that these reforms were practically 
accomplished there was nothing which could set the hearts of the work- 
ingmen aflame with ideals beyond the satisfaction of their selfish wants. 
Therefore they needed new spiritual values. A similar trend of thought 
was seen in the address of Fabian Mansson. He attributed the strength 
of the older people largely to the fact that they had fed their minds on 
the Book of Books, whereas the younger people no longer read it. He 
found among them an emptiness as though they were living on spiritual 
stores that were being exhausted and not renewed. They seemed to be 
waiting for some one to bring them new sustenance, but no one came. 
Now that the masses had practically succeeded in remolding society 
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according to their ideal, they needed a return to the old wellsprings of 
truth found in the Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer. 

It would be easy to make a sceptical rejoinder—to say, for in- 
stance, that the leaders of the workingmen might find it less easy to 
turn the feet of their followers back into the old paths than it was to lead 
them away from the Church. Nevertheless, such words, voicing the 
sense of a spiritual need, coming from men whose very presence within 
a church edifice is cause for astonishment to their neighbors, are not 
without significance. 


Crown PRINCEssS The will of Crown Princess Margareta, writ- 
MarGareEtTa’s Wii ten in 1914, is that of one who has sought to 
express the big things of life by simple, natural 
means. By her minute directions for her funeral she swept away the 
dreary trappings that swathe grief in high places, and at the same time 
gave an example for people of small means who too often think they 
must honor the dead by expensive and depressing signs of woe. A 
lover of flowers, the princess asked that many flowers be planted near 
her grave, which she wished to be out of doors and not in the royal 
vaults of Riddarholmen church. Of flowers and music there should be 
an abundance at her funeral, but the music should be cheerful, and she 
wanted no black draperies either in the church or on the horses. Instead 
of a hearse she asked that her coffin be nlaced on an open wagon decked 
with greens, such as she had heard was used by the country people in 
Sweden. The casket itself should be plainly made of oak and covered 
with the British and Swedish flags. Her shroud was to be made of her 
wedding-gown. ‘The princess’ love of simple and natural things is 
revealed also in her desire that no electric lights but only candles should 
be used at her funeral. Her request that her friends should be allowed 
to gather around her bier without regard to rank is in keeping with the 
democratic spirit of her whole life, and the request that there should 
be no funeral oration but only the reading of the burial service is also 
characteristic of one to whom the idea of the adulation that would 
otherwise have been heaped upon her must have been only painful. 


WIRELESS With the Norwegian-American wireless service 
vor DENMARK already in full working order and the Swedish 

Riksdag appropriating money for a wireless station 
for direct communication with the United States, the Danes are eager 
not to be left behind in the race. A commission consisting of tech- 
nologists and government representatives has been in this country for 
the purpose of investigating conditions and, if found practicable, make 
connections here. The commission has reported favorably, and it is 
likely that the Rigsdag will soon make the required appropriation. 
Where the stations are to be is not yet made public. 
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Current Events 


Denmark 


G The unfortunate results of the delay in the settlement of the Slesvig 
question are now being felt. ‘The Germans have refused to sign the 
treaty framed by the International Commission, although its terms are 
quite favorable to them. The line as fixed by the Commission follows 
with very slight variations the so-called Clausen line which was made 
the basis for the southern boundary of the first zone. It is the line for 
which H. P. Hanssen and the retired Radical Government have con- 
tended all the time. In spite of the Radical defeat at the polls, the 
Conservative papers admit that “the Zahle boundary policy has won.” 
Claudel and Heftye, the French and the Norwegian member of the 
Commission, wanted to give Denmark a few doubtful parishes, but 
the majority opposed them. The project of internationalizing the 
second zone for a period of years, broached when it proved impossible 
to win Flensborg back in the short time allotted, was not considered 
by the Commission, although the idea was quite popular in France. 
The treaty is framed so as to protect the rights of the minorities on 
hoth sides of the border and give the right of “option” to those who 
desire to change their citizenship. One half of the expenses in con- 
nection with the Commission and the survey of the line are to be borne 
by Denmark, the other half by Germany. @ The territory now 
awarded Denmark is the minimum for which the Danes have con- 
tended. Yet the Germans are not satisfied. ‘They demand the so-called 
Tiedje line, which would give them Ténder and a part of the country 
district north of Flensborg. ‘Their request for time to consider, on 
the grounds of the disrupted conditions in their own country, has been 
granted, and the Danes have once more postponed indefinitely the day 
when King Christian shall ride over the Konge Aa on his symbolic 
white horse. They have, however, taken over the railroads in North 
Slesvig and have introduced the krone coinage. @ It would be hard 
to measure the amount of discouragement and bitterness that have 
been bred by the delay and the accompanying party strife. We can 
only hope that all travail will be forgotten when the reunion is actually 
an accomplished fact. The sympathetic attitude of the French 
toward Denmark’s claims certainly added warmth to the reception 
given the French Chasseurs who came through Copenhagen on May 26 
after they were relieved from duty in Slesvig. The whole population 
turned out to meet them and strewed their path with flowers and beech 
leaves. The King reviewed them at Rosenborg Square. Nothing that 
spontaneous enthusiasm or official courtesy could do was lacking to 
make the welcome perfect. 
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Norway 


«| Norway is the first Western state to reopen officially commercial 
relations with Russia. Foreign Minister Ihlen, in reply to a motion 
by a Socialist member of the Storting, explained that the Government 
had offered to receive commercial representatives from Russia and 
to send Norwegian representatives in return, but this as yet affected 
only the northern part of the two countries, and it did not mean that 
Norway officially recognized the Soviet Government. It was an 
arrangement chiefly to allow Norwegian fishermen to sell their wares 
to the Russians, who come in their boats for that purpose, and who 
will now be assured of the protection of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment. The Storting approved the action of the Government with 
102 against 6 votes. @ A labor conflict involving 60,000 men was 
warded off by the application of the law for compulsory arbitration, and 
an arbitration court was appointed at the end of May with Justice of the 
Supreme Court Thinn at the head. The court is dealing only with two 
of the demands of the men, increased wages and two weeks’ vacation on 
pay. The third and most important, that of industrial councils, is being 
left to legislation, and will probably be dealt with in a temporary law. It 
was testified before the court that wages had risen much more than 
the cost of living, and that the standard of living had improved all 
along the line. The conflict includes metal and iron workers, building 
trades, transport workers, and others. 4 A libel case of un- 
usual interest has just been tried in the courts of Chris- 
tiania. The accused was a business man named Stavseth who 
had been the partner of a Russian named Nagurski. He directed 
very grave accusations against the personnel of the Legation in Pet- 
rograd, saying that courier privileges had been misused for importing 
gold from Norway, which was used in ruble speculation, and importing 
whiskey, which was sold at fabulous prices. He also said that mem- 
bers of the Legation bought up valuable articles, such as paintings, 
oriental rugs, and jewels, from thieves or from impoverished families 
and exported them under the diplomatic seal. Extortion in various 
forms had also been practiced, and the accused said he had been obliged 
to pay 100,000 rubles for a pass, at a time when it was a matter of 
life and death for him to get out of the country. Stavseth was found 
guilty of libel, and was sentenced to 40 days’ imprisonment and to pay 
500 kroner expenses. The light sentence was imposed partly because 
his allegations had been made in reply to questioning from detectives, 
and partly because it was felt that irregularities had actually taken 
place, although Stavseth’s most serious accusations of extortion were 
distinctly disproved. The affair has made a tremendous sensation in 
Norway. 
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Sweden 


@ The Aland question is looming as the most important in Swedish 
foreign policies. The matter has been referred to the Paris Confer- 
ence, which, however, has not yet taken action. Finland refuses to 
consider a plebiscite, but offers the islands a large measure of autonomy. 
With this offer they are not satisfied, and on March 31 an Aland 
deputation for the third time waited on King Gustaf in the castle of 
Stockholm, asking him to use his influence in favor of a plebiscite by 
which the islanders will have an opportunity to say whether they 
want to return to Sweden, their old mother country, or remain with 
Finland. The deputation, which is claimed to represent 96 percent 
of the people on the islands, called also on Premier Branting, on the 
Riksdag leaders, and on the Stockholm representatives of the powers. 
King Gustaf told them that he and all Swedish Governments in recent 
years had been agreed in supporting their claims. While in Paris he 
had found that political leaders there were ready to accede to their 
demands. € When the members of the Aland deputation returned to 
their homes, two of their leaders, Editor Julius Sundblom and District 
Judge Carl Bjérkman, were imprisoned. The third of their spokes- 
men, the peasant Johannes Eriksson, escaped the same fate only 
because he had accidentally stayed behind in Stockholm. The two 
others were taken to Abo on the Finnish mainland to be tried for high 
treason. At the same time Premier Erich and two other members of 
the Finnish Government, accompanied by a military force under com- 
mand of a general, went to Aland and in a threatening manner told 
the Alanders they must give up the idea of reunion with Sweden. 
Members of the provincial assembly and municipal officials were 
ordered to refrain from agitation. @ This action was followed by an 
interchange of sharp notes between the Swedish and the Finnish 
Governments. Sweden requested an explanation of the sensational 
imprisonment of the Aland representatives, since the deputation was 
only a repetition of what had taken place in 1918 and in 1919, when 
no such action followed. Finland replied with a protest against the 
action of the Swedish Government in making itself “the advocate of 
a part of the Aland population against the interests of Finland.” The 
Swedish Government then sent another note pointing out that its atti- 
tude was in no way changed, and that it still considered the demands 
of the Alanders to be fully legitimate under the principle of self- 
determination. Sweden, it was said, was in favor of neutralizing the 
islands under all circumstances. The matter has, naturally, been 
discussed with much heat in the press in Sweden, where it is felt. that 
the Finns, after so recently escaping from Russian bondage, are them- 
selves making use of Eastern despotic methods in dealing with Aland. 





Books 
PROFESSOR SCHOFIELD’S LAST BOOK.* 


Mytruicat Barps aND THE LIFE oF WittiamM Wa.LLaceE. By Wil- 
liam Henry Schofield. Harvard Studies in Comparative Litera- 
ture, Vol. V. Cambridge, 1920. xijand 381 pages. Price $3.00. 
The authorship of the very popular fifteenth-century Life of Wiil- 

liam Wallace, attributed to one “Blind Harry,” has long been a subject 

of discussion. Later writers have generally accepted the testimony of 

Major, in his History of Greater Britain (1521), that this “Henry, 

blind from birth, . . . composed a whole book about Wallace . . . in 

our native rhymes,” and that he “used to recite his tales in the house- 
holds of the nobles, and thereby got the food and clothing that he de- 
served.” A “blind Harry” is mentioned by Dunbar among other poets 
dead and gone, in his Lament for the Makaris (1507). Professor Scho- 
tield, however, draws from this and other evidence very novel and strik- 
ing conclusions. To quote his own words: “My point of view is differ- 
ent. I assume that the author of the Wallace was called Blind Harry; 
but I believe that he was not a minstrel at all in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, and that he was never blind. I venture to hold that Blind 

Harry was only the author’s pseudonym, and I shall try to establish the 

existence in myth and show the nature of the strange personage who 

has always been treated as the real author of the work.” 

In an interlude by Dunbar, The Dwarf’s Part of the Play, a 
“naked blind Harry” is introduced as having been long in fairyland, 
finding marvels there. Many scholars have seen in this passage a ref 
erence to the author of the Wallace, but Professor Schofield shows 
very convincingly that it means no more than that “‘a mythical person 
called Blind Harry was reputed to have been long in faery and seen 
wonders.” Behind this figure, then, the unknown author of the Wal- 
lace concealed his identity. Residence in fairyland was, of course, be- 
lieved to give knowledge not vouchsafed to ordinary mortals, and blind- 
hess was a common punishment inflicted upon those who left fairyland 
against the will of its rulers, while those returning to the land of mortals 
after such a sojourn often appeared old and withered. Popular im- 
agination, too, has frequently attributed blindness to bards, from 
Homer to Ossian. But the author of the Wallace was, as his work 
shows, “a clever, self-conscious literary man,” whose apologies for his 
lack of skill are only the conventional excuses common to his day. He 
shows familiarity with Chaucer, and he wrote with entire ease and con- 
fidence, in the artificial manner of courtly poets. He says, quite incon- 
sistently with his assumption of blindness, that he used a Latin book by 


*This review was in type before the tidings were received that death had cut short 
Professor Schofield’s production.—-T'ue Eprrors. 
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“Master Blair,” whom Professor Schofield takes to be an imaginary 
figure, like the pretended medieval authority for the Arthurian story, 
Master Blaise. After the manner of his time, then, the author of the 
Wallace deceived his public both as to himself and the sources from 
which he drew, and this deception has hitherto escaped the eyes of 
scholars. 

There will be few to dispute Professor Schofield’s conclusions. 
The main argument is so cogent and reasonable that one can only 
wonder that the real situation has been so long misunderstood. But 
there is much more to the book than this. The whole is illustrated by 
a wealth of parallels drawn from ancient and medieval literature and 
legend, with special chapters on Faery Folk, Imaginary Bards, Blind 
Harry and Blind Homer, and a concluding essay on the Progress of 
Conceptions of Poesy. There are many references to Scandinavian 
figures, particularly the blind Odin, and his strange Scottish meta- 
morphosis the “Billie Blin.” The book is written with much literary 
felicity—not a work for the scholar alone, but for the general reader 
who is interested in the complicated interchanges between literature 
and tradition. It forms a distinguished addition to the long list of 
Professor Schofield’s brilliant medieval studies, which have done so 
much to clear up difficult problems, and to stimulate research and inter- 
est in one of the most delightful and least understood of all literary 
periods. W. W. L. 


Brief Notes 
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Dr. William N. Carlton has presented to Trinity 
College in Hartford, Connecticut, of which he 
was formerly the librarian, his private collection 
of Scandinavian books. One of the trustees of the 
college, Judge Buffington of Pittsburgh, considers 
the gift so important that he writes about it in 
a communication of nearly a column in the New 
York Times, from which we quote: “It is to be 
hoped that the significance of Dr. Carlton’s gift 
will be thoroughly appreciated and the opportun- 
ity used; he is aiding to make the glories of the 
Eddas as much a part of the literary heritage of 
our children as are the fine and stirring qualities 
of the Beowulf—with which indeed they have 
much in common. The great works of the modern 
Scandinavian playwriters of right should be as 
well known to us as the works of those who bring 
the children of their brains into being in our mother 
tongue.” The judge signs himself “Yours for a 
broad Americanization that will give the best of 
all races to the best of all countries.” 

* 


Mr. Arne Kildal of Bergen has arrivéd in this 
country and taken up his duties as press attaché at 
the Norwegian Legation. The choice of Mr. Kil- 
dal for this newly created office is generally com- 
mended by all who know him. Though not a 
newspaper man but a librarian by profession, he 


has a wide general knowledge, a fluent pen, and a 
faculty for making friends, all of which will be 
assets in his new work. 
+ 

Mr. Peter Manniche, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Folk High School which is soon to open in 
Denmark, has succeeded in forming an American 
committee which is to assist him in gathering funds 
as well as in selecting students for the school. The 
chairman of the committee is Jane Addams, its 
secretary is Pastor Oswald Helsing, and its mem- 
bership is composed of distinguished Americans 
and Danes who have faith in the project. Tenta- 
tive arrangements have already been made for 
several students who wish to go over. It is esti- 
mated that the annual expenses of one student, 
aside from the journey, can be covered by only 
$250. Contributions can be sent to the Secretary, 
2133 North Springfield Avenue, Chicago. 

* 


The University of London in its Scandinavian 
courses this year has included a series of five lec- 
tures by Professor Otto Jesperson of Copenhagen 
on “The Development of Language,” which were 
to be given from June 2 to June 14, These courses, 
which seem to constitute a kind of university ex- 
tension, are given in the late afternoon and are 
free to all adults. 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by means of an 
exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information :— 


Trustees: John Aspegr 
ington; John A. Gade, Reval; John D. Hage, 


en, New York; John G. Bereq 
e 


uist, New York; Maurice Francis Egan, Wash- 
w York; Charles S. Haight, New York; Hamilton 


Holt, New York; Edwin O. Holter, New York; William Hovgaard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; William Witherle Lawrence, Columbia University; Frederick Lynch, New York; H. Esk 
Moller,, New York; Charles S. Peterson, Chicago; Christopher Ravn, New York; Charles J. Rhoads, 
Philadelphia; William H. Schofield, Harvard University; William H. Short, New York. 

Officers: President, William H. Schofield; Vice-President, John D. Hage; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; 
Secretary, Henry Goddard Leach; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 
Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the Ministry of 

Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of Church and Educa- 


tion, Chairman. 


American Advisory Committees: Chicago, Ill—Charles S. Peterson, Chairman; Minneapolis, Minn.— 
John Lind, chairman; Madison, Wis——J. E. Olson, Secretary; Jamestown, N. Y.—Charles L. Eck- 


man, Chairman. 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, Svante Arr- 
henius, President; E. E. Ekstrand, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerixanske Selskab, 18 Vestre 
Boulevard, H. P. Prior, President; N. L. Feilberg, Secretary; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, 
L. Strandgade 1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman. 

Chapters of Associates: Jamestown, N. Y.—President, Rev. Felix V. Hanson; Vice-President, Ernest 

weroft; Secretary, M. C. Helm. Rockford, Ill—President E. S. Ekstrom; Vice-President, 
Thomas Barney Thompson; Secretary, Truman Johnson; Treasurer, Wm. A. Maddox. Galesburg, 
Iu.—(Temporary officers)—President, Dr. W. E. Simonds; Secretary, Eric Dahlberg. Beloit, Wis. 
—President, E. F. Hansen; Secretary, O. T. Thompson; Treasurer, M. A. Bredesen. New York, N. 
Y.—Chairman, H. E. Almberg; Secretary, Therese C. Holm; Chairman, Social Committee, Baroness 


Alma Dahlerup. 


The Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian 
Study: 

The Society for the Advancement of Scandi- 

navian Study, which is supported in the main by 


college and university men of the Middle West, 
and which receives a small annual grant from the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, held _ its 
tenth annual meeting at Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, St. Peter, Minnesota, May 14 and 15. Dr. 
0. J. Johnson, president of Gustavus Adolphus 
College, welcomed the members cordially to St. 
Peter. At the afternoon session the following 
papers were read: “Freya and Isis,” by Professor 
Jules Mauritzson, Augustana College; “Vidga and 
Heimir in the Didriks Saga,” by Dr. Henning Lar- 
sen, Iowa University; “Jonas Lie,” by Professor 
Julius E. Olson, University of Wisconsin; “Teg- 
nér’s Gerda,’ by Professor A. M. Sturtevant, 
University of Kansas. At the Saturday morning 
session the following contributions were read: 
“raun and reyna in Old Icelandic,” Professor 
Herman Collitz, Johns Hopkins University, pre- 
sented by A. M. Sturtevant; “Difficulties in Teach- 
ing Scandinavian Languages in American Schools,” 
Professor K. A. Kilander, Gustavus Adolphus 
College; “Notes on the Edda,” Dr. Lee M. Hol- 
lander, University of Wisconsin. 

According to the custom of the Society, a dinner 
was held Friday night, at which Professor Ernest 
G. Swenson served as toastmaster, and speeches 
were made by Senator H. N. Benson and Dr. Hen- 
ning Larsen. Afterwards a pleasant programme 
was given, consisting of speeches and music. 

At the business session on Saturday, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Dr. Lee M. 
Hollander; vice-president, Dr. Henning Larsen; 
secretary-treasurer, Dr. Joseph Alexis; educational 
secretary, Miss Maren Michelet ; editor of the Pub- 
lications of the Society, Professor A. M. Sturte- 


vant. Professor Julius E. Olson, and Professor 
A. A. Stomberg were elected to serve on the ad- 
visory committee. The Society expressed its ap- 
preciation of the great work which Professor 
George T. Flom had done as editor of the Publica- 
tions ever since the day of organization, and 
regretted that other duties prevented him from 
continuing. The Society also expressed its pro- 
found gratitude to the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation for the financial and other assistance 
given during the past years. 

The ‘aim of the Society, as the name implies, is 
the advancement of the study and teaching of 
Scandinavian languages and literature. Applica- 
tion for membership may be sent to the secretary, 
Professor Joseph Alexis, 1420 Garfield Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Fellows of the Foundation: 

Mr. Erik Harildstad, Norwegian Fellow of the 
Foundation for 1919-20, has just completed a study 
trip to the schools for the blind in this country. 
Mr. Harildstad, who is himself completely blind, 
has visited institutions in cities from Boston to 
Colorado Springs, and from Macon, Georgia, to 
Faribault, Minnesota. He has travelled alone a 
distance-of 6,500 miles and declares that he now 
feels quite at home in Pullmans and dining cars. 
He says he has never sought in vain for a friendly 
hand to guide him whenever necessary. 

* 


The Classics: 

The Suffragist, which is the official organ of the 
National Woman’s party, lists one of the Scanpr- 
wavian Crassics in its Bibliography of Feminism. 
It speaks of Almquist’s Sara Videbeck as “the first 
Swedish feminist romance, written in 1839, now 
brought out for the first time in English by the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation.” 
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* 

“Bibliofil” writing in Morgenbladet, Christiania, 
speaks of the two volumes by J. P. Jacobsen that 
have appeared as “an honor to the translator and 
the Foundation and a gain for American litera- 
ture.” He goes on to say: “As yet no work of 
modern Norwegian prose has been published in 
this stately series of volumes. Would it not be a 
task for Miss Larsen to translate The Family at 
Gilje or a volume of Kjelland or of Kristian 
Elster? It is Norway’s turn now. Volumes IX, 
X, XI, and XII were Swedish, Niles Lyhne is 
number XIII. A truly classic translation of a 
classic Norwegian novel—it would seem a 
tempting task.” 

We are glad to be able to tell “Bibliofil” that a 
translation of Jonas Lie’s The Family at Gilje by 
Samuel C. Eastman is already in press, and a 
translation of Kjelland’s Skipper Worse is con- 
templated for the near future. The preponder- 
ance of Swedish books in the Cxrassics is due to the 
endowment for the purpose given by a Swede, Mr. 
Charles S. Peterson in Chicago. 


Concert of the Choral Club: 


The Swedish Choral Club of Chicago gave its 
final concert on American soil in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on June 11. It was to some degree un- 
der a disadvantage; the delay in the trip caused by 
the lateness of the Drottningholm, on which pas- 
sage had been engaged, had meade the season very 
advanced, so that the weather was hot, and some 
hasty recruiting at the last minute had been 
necessary to fill gaps. Nevertheless the concert 
did honor to the choir and to its conductor, Mr. 
Edgar A. Nelson. Though a comparatively new 
organization, it has already won a reputation as 
the best choir in Chicago. It differs in two re- 
spects from the typical Scandinavian-American 
chorus—its membership is decidedly youthful, 
and it is composed of men and women both. So 
far as we know, only one mixed choir has 
before taken part in Scandinavian-American musi- 
cal interchange, namely that of St. Olaf College, 
which visited Norway in 1913. The tour in Sweden 
is to be quite extended, including the principal 
cities from Skane to Norrland. It will give plenty 
of food for open minds and keen young senses. 


A PREMIUM 
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Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen: 


At a meeting of Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen in 
Grand Hotel, Stockholm, April 28, Dr. Charles 
Wharton Stork was given an opportunity to speak 
on “The New Spirit in American Poetry” with 
readings from Moody, Vachel Lindsay, Robert 
Frost, and other American poets. Dr. Stork’s 
talk followed a lecture by Professor Oscar Monte- 
lius on the civilization of the ancient Greeks 
illustrated by stereopticon views. 5 
The Foundation: 

It has been suggested from various quarters that 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation should 
have an educational film department and perhaps 
manufacture film from the Scandinavian countries 
and cause them to be distributed through the 
United States. The Foundation will welcome any 
suggestions regarding this matter, both as to plan 
and methods of financing. There are at present 
no funds available for such an undertaking. 


* 


Rev. Frederick Lynch, secretary of the Church 
Peace Union and for many years president of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, has gone 
abroad for work in connection with that Ecumen- 
ical Conference of which Archbishop Séderblom 
writes in this number of the Review, and other in- 
ternational church movements. Dr. Lynch will visit 
the Scandinavian countries, and will lecture on 
Church Unity before the Olaus Petri Stiftelse in 
Uppsala. On the invitation of the archbishop, he 
will also preach in Swedish churches, with an inter- 
preter, and will assist in the consecration of two 
Swedish bishops. 


* 


Five Norwegian women are at present students 
at the New York State Library School at Albany. 
More than twenty Norwegians have been trained 
there as librarians. Most of these return to Nor- 
way and take important positions in library devel- 
opment and administration, so that the executive 
heads of practically all the large libraries in Nor- 
way, in addition to their native high scholarly and 
bibliographical attainments, are also imbued with 
the spirit of co-operation and service that char- 
acterize the American public library as a civic 
institution. 


SCANDINA VIAN 
MONOGRAPHS — 


The Heroic Legends of Denmark 


The best book on the subject, revised and 
expanded specially for this edition by the 
author, the late Axel Olrik, in collabora- 
‘tion with the translator, Lee M. Hol- 


lander. 
Price $5.00 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Have you 


Formed a Chapter? 


HE Associates of the American-Scandinavian Foundation in 
Jamestown, New York, have taken a vigorous lead this 
spring in organizing a local chapter. They have arranged 
a lecture program, are making a collection of books for the public 
library, and have applied to the Foundation for a charter. 
@ In Galesburg and Rockford, Illinois, and other points the chap- 
ters have begun renewed activities with interesting educational 
programs. 
@ One object of the chapter department is to make better Ameri- 
cans of citizens of Yankee and Scandinavian descent by helping 
them become better acquainted. Application for charter is invited 
from any group of twenty-five Associates. 
@ Write to the Chapter Department for a pamphlet of lecturers or 
a suggested series of study topics. 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


The 


SCANDINAVIAN ART SHOP 


728 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 


Beautiful hand-woven and hand- 
embroidered linens in white 


and colors specially adapted 


to country and seaside places 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


News and Comments on Export and Trade Conditions 
Between America and the Scandinavian Countries 


Norway Disposrnc or Stocks or HERRING 

Negotiations have been entered into between 
Norway and Germany for the sale of the govern- 
ment stocks of herring amounting to about 1,775,- 
000. While it is recognized that credit must be 
extended, there is some difficulty in regard to the 
security. Russia should be a very large market 
for Norwegian fish, and it is only a question of 
time when trade will be opened with her. 


German Lazor ComPeTITION 

It has been found profitable, owing to the high 
rate of wages in Denmark, to have work done in 
Germany. This has been found to be particularly 
true of the publishing trade. This condition is 
becoming very serious, and unless the workers 
moderate their demands it may be impossible for 
the Danish manufacturers to comr:te with other 
countries. 


SwepisH Lumser Exports INcRrEASsE 

There has been a great revival in Sweden’s lum- 
ber trade since the cessation of the war. Great 
Britain has been the best market, and with the 
prospect for increased building the situation looks 
very bright. 


Restrictions oN Imports TO SWEDEN 
Owing to the unfavorable balance of trade, the 


Ministry of Finance has recommended that no 
Swedish capital be used to finance the transit of 
foreign goods through Sweden, that payments be 
delayed as long as possible and no money be paid 
to reserve goods for future purchase, and that 
capital invested in Sweden by foreigners be un- 
disturbed. 


InpustriaL ApvaNce oF Norway 

At a meeting of the Industrial Federation of 
Norway it was stated that the number of fac- 
tories in Norway had increased from 1,900 in 
1885 to more than 7,000 in 1919 and that the 
value of the output had increased commensurately. 


Swepen Favors Diese, ENGINEs 

About 70 per cent of the shipping now building 
in Swedish yards will be equipped with Diesel en- 
gines, which are thought to be more efficient than 
the combined oil and coal burner. 


Dirricutties For SwepisH Piano MANUFACTURERS 

Swedish manufacturers are reported to be very 
much dissatisfied with present conditions. Serious 
difficulties are being encountered by reason of the 
greatly increased German competition. In addi- 
tion to this, the import duty on pianos is the same 
as before the war, namely 150 and 200 kronor. 
This duty is but a fractional part of ‘the value of 
German-made and other pianos under the present 
scale of prices, and the manufacturers claim that 
it works to their disadvantage. 

Cuartes R. FLAnpReav. 


American Transmarine Co., ix 


PARK ROW BUILDING, NEW YORK 


International Merchants 


Importers—Exporters 
Branch Office, SAN FRANCISCO, Rialto Building 


AFFILIATED ESTABLISHMENTS 


FINLAND: HELSINGFORS 
ARGENTINA: BUENOS AIRES 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
BRAZIL: SAO PAULO 
SANTOS 


RUSSIA: PETROGRAD 


JAVA: BATAVIA 


HABANA 
cunart BABAR DE CUBA 


VALPARAISO 
CHILE: ‘ SANTIAGO DE CHILE 
COQUIMBO 


LONDON: EVELYN HOUSE, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E. C. 2 


THE TRANSMARINE COMPANY, Ltd. 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
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JOHN ASPEGREN, Pres. NILS R. JOHANESON, Gen. Mgr. 


Est. 1907 


Cable Address 
“Scandamco Newyork” 


EXPORTERS 


Of All Kinds of Foodstuffs, Chemicals, 
Machinery Supplies, Etc. 


Felts, Wires, and Paper Mill Supplies of 
Every Description 


| IMPORTERS 
Of Wood Pulp, Paper, Iron, Steel, Etc. 


Head Offices 
50 EAST 42nd STREET 
New York, U.S. A. 
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CANDINAVIAN 
HIPMENTS 


“Meteor Service” to Scandi- 
navian ports means prompt- 
ness and reliability on your ex- 
port or import orders. Wire, 
phone, or write your inquiries 
today 


On 
Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
Caustic Potash 
Soda Ash 
Dyestuff Intermediates 


Meteor Products Company 
INCORPORATED 


Telephone Cable 
Barclay 1433-4 “Meteor prod” 


66 West Broadway, New York 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Mawen VoyacE or THE “DrorrNINGHOLM” 

The Drottningholm, the newly acquired passen- 
ger steamer of the Swedish-American Line, arrived 
in New York on its maiden voyage under its new 
name June 9, after about a month’s delay owing 
to strikes and other difficulties. It left for Sweden 
June 14-with the Choral Club of Chicago on board. 
The members of the Choral Club had been deter- 
mined to start for their concert tour in Sweden on 
the first eastward bound voyage of the Drottning- 
holm “even if they had to practice Christmas car- 
ols,’ and their patience was rewarded when the 
boat arrived. 


Many Dowations or THE Norwecian LINE 

The Norwegian-America Line has distributed 
donations ranging from $60 to $100 to more than 
a score of Norwegian-American institutions, in- 
cluding colleges, old people’s homes, and other 
worthy institutions. 


New Or Burninc SHIP For THE SwepisH LINE 


At a reception on board the Drottningholm be-. 


fore it sailed from Goteborg, Director Dan Bros- 
trém said that plans were being drawn for a motor 
ship for passenger service in the Swedish-Ameri- 
com line. It is intended to be the largest of its 
cind, 


Fintanp Burprinc Sxips 
The total tonnage of ships under the Finnish 
flag at the end of 1919 was 514,541 registered tons, 


635 


embracing 5,022 ships of all sizes. In addition to 
the eleven principal yards for building steamships 
there are a number of yards building sailing ves- 
sels. At the beginning of 1919 there were building 
59 sailing vessels, 38 of these vessels were equipped 
with auxiliary motors. Timber for wooden vessels 
is drawn entirely from domestic supplies. 


East Astatic Company Resumes SarLincs 

It is announced from Copenhagen that the 
Danish East Asiatic Company has resumed its 
former regular service of steamships from Ham- 
burg to Batavia, Samarang, and Soerabaya. The 
traffic was to be inaugurated by the Selandia in the 
first half of May. 


Sucar Facrorres Own STEAMERS 

It is announced from Stockholm that the Swedish 
sugar factories have decided to run their own ships, 
and, with this end in view, a steamship company 
has been founded at Stockholm, with a capital of 
5,000,000 kronor. It is stated that the company 
has acquired already a few small steamers, with a 
total of 8,000 tons. 


Increasy IN DanisH MERCHANT MarRInE 

According to the statistics of the Danish Ship 
Registration Bureau, the Danish merchant fleet 
consisted at the beginning ‘of this year of 1,929 ves- 
sels of 805,459 tons gross. The fleet was increased 
during 1919 by 83 ships of 75,000 tens. 


New Marine Insurance ExcHANGE ° 
On the initiative of Harald Stange, a Marine 
Insurance Exchange has been organized in Chris- 
tiania, where the insurers meet every day at noon 
in order to consult toegther on the business of the 
day. The first meeting took place on April 12. 
A committee of six men, with alternates, was 
elected to take turns in leading the daily meetings. 


From Lonpon to Fintanp sy Am 

The Swedish Air Traffic Company proposes in 
the near future to establish in co-operation with 
British companies a regular over-air service be- 
tween London, Géteborg, and Stockholm. The 
Government is said to have asked the Riksdag for 
a loan of Kr. 1,750,000 with which to inaugurate an 
airship station in Stockholm. Further, this com- 
pany plans beginning in June to fly three times 
weekly to Helsingfors, Finland, carrying Swedish 
and Finnish mails. 


FarpPiay 

The British magazine Fairplay contains many 
valuable notes on Scandinavian shipping as well 
as long comprehensive articles singularly informa- 
tive. A recent review of Norwegian shipping com- 
pares, the reduction of tonnage during the war 
with the tremendous exaggeration in currency 
values. An analysis is made of the tonnage of each 
of the leading companies. “An actual diminu- 
tion of wealth (tonnage) is represented by vastly 
increased figures in currency. The quotations to- 
day vary from below par for new companies to 
above 1,000 per cent for the old established ones.” 
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| The 
Transatlantic Steamship 
Company 


LTD. 


Uuvoeevceannnyeanecencacenca raga naegsnen ianeneit 


REGULAR LINES OF STEAMERS FROM 


Sweden, Norway and Denmark to South Africa, Australia (via 
Durban) 


Australia (via Suez), the Sunda Islands, the 


Persian Gulf, Senegambia, North America 


From Australia and Sunda Islands to Sweden, Norway and 
' Denmark 


From South Africa to Australia 
From India to North America 


From North America to Sweden 


HUOCUEAETRAT EELS UAT EROU CADET TUN NEA 


For further particulars please apply to 


REDERIAKTIEBOLAGET TRANSATLANTIC 
GOTHENBURG 


TELEGRAMS: NIKE, GOTHENBURG 
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